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What is an 
EXECUTIVE ? 


An executive is the man who, for 
public relations reasons, is no longer 
called ‘‘the Boss’’. 


But he still is—or ought to be. 


He’s no longer ‘‘the Old Man” —or 
“Old Moneybags,” either. Because 
the modern Executive seldom owns, 
lock, stock and barrel, the business 
he runs. 


That makes his job even tougher— 
because, when he owned the business 
himself, he had only himself to answer 
to for his mistakes. 


The modern Executive has many 
Bosses—not only stockholders, but 
directors, even employees. And, of 
course, Uncle Sam. He must work for 
all of them—and guide the business 
he manages in their interest. 


His job is one of the most compli- 
cated in the world, and one of the 
most responsible. For it’s he who 
must make the decisions that affect 
the destiny of the business—with as 
many facts as he is able or has the 
time to muster. 


It is he who must keep everybody 
on the track... all junior executives, 
all department heads, plant super- 
visors, branch managers. And to do 
this he must have some idea, some- 


how, of every phase of the business 
he manages. Financing. Production. 
Accounting. New product develop- 
ment. Public relations. Advertising. 
Purchasing. Marketing. Distribution. 
The list is almost endless. 


No wonder the modern Executive 
hasn’t yet caught up with the eight 
hour day. No wonder he so seldom 
enjoys the extra years of constantly 
increasing life expectancy. No wonder 
more and more modern Executives 
are availing themselves of the only 
source of help and relief afforded 
them in recent years—management 
counsel. 


Working in daily association with 
the executive office, management con- 
sulting firms are today employed by 
many of the country’s most successful 
businesses—supplementing the exec- 
utive arm, offering a ready fund of 
experience in all phases of business 
and industrial operation, with meas- 
urable techniques for increasing oper- 
ating effectiveness—and profits—all 
down the line. 


You will find many excellent man- 
agement consulting firms to choose 
among today and to work with you 
on this basis. 


BRUCE PAYNE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MANAGEMENT 


3182 Peachtree Road, N.E. ¢ 


CONSULTANTS 


Atlanta 5, Ga. 





Cherokee 8500 


Boston © Chicago © New York © Westport, Conn, © Rio de Janetro © Montreal 


BUSINESS SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT AUDITS e 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL ° 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING — PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
MANUFACTURING METHODS e SALES MANAGEMENT ° OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 











innear Steel Rolling Doors 


No space loss inside or outside of building! 
Open straight upward, coiling out of the way! 
All-steel, all-year, all-weather protection! 
Preferred the world over for a half century! 





The world-famous, Kinnear originated interlock- 
ing steel slat door combines the convenience of 
coiling upward action with the extra protection 
of all-metal construction. No usable floor, wall or 
ceiling space is ever wasted. Materials or equip- 
ment can be stored within an inch or two of the 
door, inside or outside the building, without 
hampering door action. Kinnear Doors are easily 
operated, either by manual lift, chain, or crank. 
Or, they may be electrically operated from one 
or more convenient points. Built to fit any open- 
ing, in new or old construction. 


Heavily Galvanized — Doubly Protected 


Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors are noted for lasting 
resistance to the elements. Heavy, high grade gal- 
vanizing provides 1.25 ozs. of zinc per square foot 
of metal, per ASTM standards. Then Kinnear’s 
Special Paint Bond, a phosphate application, is 
added to insure thorough paint- coverage and ad- 
hesion. Write for the new Kinnear catalog. 


e 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
FACTORIES: 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio © 1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, California 
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America’s best-dressed Best Sellers use 


a -pac:0 
P hyp fachages 


* Folding Cartons® Corrugated Containers © Soft Drink and Beer Carry-Home Cartons ® Textile Specialties 








ATLANTA PAPER COMPANY 


Atlanta 2, Georgia 


Austin, Tex. @ Boston, Mass. @ Charlotte, N.C. @ Chicago, Ill. ¢ Columbus, Ga. © Denver, Colo. © Greenville, S.C. @ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Knoxville, Tenn. @ Los Angeles, Cal. # Macon, Ga. @ Miami, Fla. ¢ New York, N.Y. © Richmond, Va. ® St. Louis, Mo. @ St. Paul, Minn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah © In Canada PACKAGEMASTER, Ltd., Toronto 
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Outlook More Reassuring, 
Textile Leaders Report 


For the first time in many months the 
textile industry notes signs of a brighter 
outlook, according to regional checks 
just completed by Textile Information 
Service. 

Reports from areas in cotton textile 
manufacturing, predominant segment of 
the textile industry, are indicative of an 
improved technical position and more re- 
assuring business prospects, resulting 
from the industry's adjustment to ad- 
verse conditions that prevailed during 
the latter half of 1953. 

Backlogs of unfilled orders increased 
slightly during January, reversing «a 
downward trend which began last June 
and continued steadily until the first of 
this year. June backlogs represented 
about 10 weeks’ output. By December 
and January they had declined to the 
equivalent of slightly more than 6 weeks’ 
production. 

The improvement in unfilled orders 
which occurred during January was vers 
slight, industry sources point out, never- 
theless it was significant in that it 
marked a halt in the downward move- 
ment and pointed to a trend in the 
opposite direction. 

Production throughout the cotton tex- 
tile industry in January increased more 
than 5 per cent over December levels. 
Yet mill stocks on hand were held at the 
relatively low position of about 3 weeks’ 
production, the same level as in Decem- 
ber. Thus the mills shipped out their 
production promptly, without adding to 
their accumulations of manufactured 
stocks. 

Noting an improvement in market 
activity, a government report states that 
“sales of some kinds of cotton gray goods 
were the largest since last spring,” the 
bulk being for late first quarter and 
second quarter delivery. The same bulle- 
tin observes that prices for most goods 
were steadier in January than in any 
other month of the current season. 
These developments were seen support- 
ing the opinion expressed by mill men, 
according to Textile Information Service, 
that public confidence appears to be on 
a higher level than it was two months 
ago. 

Textile inventories are considered nor- 
mal throughout the channels of distribu- 
tion and retail sales generally compare 
favorably in volume with those of a year 
ago. Industry judgment is that total dis- 
posable income is not threatened by any 
excessive decline in employment and may 
have some advantage from income tax 
reduction. On the whole, the consensus 
was that business factors for the next 
few months appear more on the favor- 
able side. 
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Freighters loading along the spa- 
cious wharves of the Savannah State 
Docks at Savannth, Georgia, 




















- « « to fit your particular business 
. to fit your future\expansion plans 
- to fit your raw matérial needs 
. to fit your labor requir 


. to fit your desire for a climate permitting year ‘round 
outdoor recreation 


- + to fit your transportation de 


. . to fit your desire for scientific res@urch facilities 


. to fit your needs for ample and Mependable electric 


- to fit your idea of a cordial welcom 


Write for confidential information 
relating to locations suitable for 
your type of business. 


Industrial Development Department 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM 2, ALABAMA 
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“WE GET BIG SAVINGS BY 
NING COAL THE MODERN WAY! 


Other fuels would cost us far more!”’ 


says 
Mr. A. J. Monta, 
Plants Engineer, 

The Welch Grape Juice 
Company, Inc., 
Westfield, New York 





“We analyzed the cost of coal and other 
fuels before modernizing our power plant. 
The result is this up-to-date coal installation 
that delivers steam at half the cost of com- 
peting fuels. For economy you can't beat 
bituminous coal burned the modern way!” 


Modern coal-burning and handling equip- 
ment saves this plant more than 35% on 
labor alone! New stokers, boilers, controls 
and coal-handling equipment cut labor 
costs and save this plant 18% on fuel. The 
complete installation will pay for itself in 
about 6 vears. 













@ Burning bituminous coal the modern way can save 


you money, too! Labor costs are cut to a minimum If you operate a steam plant, you can’t 
with up-to-date coal- and ash-handling equipment... aftord to ignore these facts! 
modern combustion installations deliver anywhere 


from 10 to 40% more power from every ton of coal! , , . 
That’s whv. if vovre vi: : or COAL resources in America are adequate for a 
That's why, if you're planning to modernize or sabato: taladaiads a0 yous te Gaia 

COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 

and by far the most efficient in the world. 


COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of 


COAL in most places is today’s lowest-cost fuel. 












build a new plant, it will pay you to get the latest 
facts on coal. Let a consulting engineer show you 
how a modern coal installation designed to meet your 


specific needs can save you real money. all fuels. 

Here’s something more! Today's bituminous coal COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 
customers get a better-prepared product—designed COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
to meet their special requirements. And bituminous more—for with modern combustion and han- 


dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 


coal offers future dependability no other fuel can well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


match. Reserves are virtually inexhaustible, and 
America’s coal industry is the world’s most efficient 
—your assurance of dependable supply of coal at 
relatively stable prices for years to come. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 











FOR HIGH FEFICIENOCY gy FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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If there’sa 


Plant in your Future 


there’s 


Coal in your Future 


Although coal is used by most industries today in 
one phase or another—heat, power, product ingredi- 
ents—this is only the beginning. The odds are heavy 
that your operation will depend on coal tomorrow 
in ways you scarcely dream of today! 


For example, a leading national magazine says, 


“Output will be raised, from a current 450,000,000 
tons, toward 1,000,000,600 tons a year by 1975... 


Factories in The Land of Plenty are near by the 
world’s finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal—-mined 
along the N. & W. If there’s a new plant in your 
future—big or little—let the N&W’s Industrial and 
Agricultural Department give you all the facts about 
coal for your industry ... about excellent plant 
sites ideally suited to your requirements . . . about 
the many solid industrial advantages in this great 
and growing Land of Plenty. 


Your inquiry will be handled without obligation, without pressure, 
reliably and in confidence. Just Write, Wire or Call— 








THE SIX GREAT 
SERVEO BY THe 
WORFOLK AND WESTEp,, 








THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer MR-640 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext, 474) 

Norfolk and Western Railway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


orfolk... Weslove. 


RAILWAY 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





With figures final and complete for February, prelimi- 
nary for March, and fragmentary for April, the business 
outlook appears the same as at the beginning of the year— 
2 decline in total business volume, with some sectors weak, 
others strong. 

Strongest now, as heretofore, is Construction which, if 
not hit by adverse conditions, seems headed for new 
and better annual records. 

For the United States as a whole, Construction is ac- 
tive at a rate some three per cent above the same time 
last year, with building of new business plants forming a 
substantial proportion of the total. 

In the South, the record is not quite so good, and for 
the first time in two years, the Region appears to be losing 
ground constructionwise. 

For the first two months of 1954, Construction in the 
South is just on a par with the equivalent period of 1953, 
with more states showing minus signs than plus signs. 

Defense building keeps Kentucky in the plus column, 
and Florida is continuing the sustained construction drive 
that has been underway for several years. 

Georgia, Maryland, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia are doing better in 1954 than in 1953, due 
largely to delayed operations on planned projects during 
1953. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina have completed a number of 
major projects that have been under construction during 
1952 and 1953. Building operations in all these latter states 
are off considerably from the exceptionally high levels 
of 1953. 

In Texas and Louisiana, building operations are cur- 
rently not greatly different from the average for 1953. 

Weakest spot in National as well as Southern economy 
continues to be Manufacturing. 

There is not a region of the Nation, nor a state that 
does not show some diminution of manufacturing activity 
compared with 1953. 

However, in some states declines are small; in others 
such declines are substantial. 

The South is for the present faring better than the 
Nation in manufacturing performance, with decline from 
1953 averaging 7 per cent against 9 per cent for the 
United States as a whole. 

Region lightest hit, however, is the Pacific States with 
a 4 per cent decline from the first two months of 1953. 
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Business Spending Cushions Decline 









Next best in showing is West South Central with a 5 
per cent decline. 
Regions showing the greatest declines to date are New 
England and East North Central, both with declines of 
il per cent. 

For future consideration, brightest spot on the business 
horizon continues to be Business Expenditures. 

In 1953, according to the Office of Business Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce, United States 
corporations alone expended funds totaling $30 billion. 

Of this amount nearly $25 billion went for plant expan- 
sion and improvement, and the remainder for inventory 
expansion. 

Currently, inventories are going through additional liq- 
uidation additional to that accomplished last fall, but 
building and equipping of new and improved plants is 
going forward unabated. 

With consumer and government spending down sub- 
stantially from the levels of 1953, it is this sustained in- 
vestment by business that keeps the national economy 
from going into a serious dip. 

Judging from present outlook, this situation will con- 
tinue to be a sustaining influence throughout the year 1954. 

Another news release from the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics states: 

"Expenditures for plant and equipment by U. S. Business 
this year are being scheduled at a rate almost as high as 
actual outlays in 1953. 

"The survey shows that businessmen are planning in- 
vestment this year of $27.2 billion, only 4 per cent less 
than they spent in 1953. 

Manufacturers’ 1954 programs call for an outlay of 
$11.4 billion, 7 per cent below last year. 

"Mining and commercial companies each expect to 
spend about 3 per cent more than they did in 1953, while 
scheduled spending of $4.4 billion by public utilities marks 
a slight reduction from last year.” 

Consumer expenditures are running about three per 
cent below 1953. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, a nine per cent 
drop in sales of motor vehicles is contributing substantially 
to the overall decrease. However, department store sales 
also are down. 

Food stores are about the only retail units that are show- 
ing good performance in comparison with last year. 














PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


(MEASURED IN 1947-49 DOLLARS) 






Regional Indicators 





(Continued from page 8) 










Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 


Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 











South $ 485 $ 797 $ 446 South $ 809 $ 840 $ 809 
Other States $1,443 $1,835 $1,426 Other States $1,509 $1,587 $1,416 
United States $1,928 $2,632 $1,872 United States $2,318 $2,318 $2,225 














Mineral Output ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 











Feb, Jan, Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 

1954 1954 1953 1954 1954 1953 
South $ 551 $ 55! $ 576 South $ 4,681 $ 4,727 $ 5,080 
Other State: $ 467 $ 479 $ 493 Other States $16,262 $16,400 $18,184 
United States $1,018 $1,030 $1,069 United States $20,943 $20,943 $23,264 
















National Indicators 





Latest Previous Year Latest Previous Year 















Month Month Ayo Month Month Ago 
Personal Income ($ Bil.) $ 282.9 $ 283.7 $ 281.0 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) ... 39.5 39.4 40.9 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 70.71 $ 70.92 $ 71.17 Carloadings sere 2,462 2,967 2,730 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) .. $ 27,478 $ 28,125 $ 25,504 Consumer Prices ('47-'49 = 100) 115.0 15.2 113.4 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) . $ 80,340 $ 80,692 $ 77,693 Retail Prices ('35-'39 = 100) . 208.9 209.5 207.8 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 46,069 $ 46,388 $ 44,581 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49= 100) 110.5 110.9 109.6 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) .. $ 34,271 $ 34,304 $ 33,112 Construction Costs ('47-'49 = 100) 121.8 122.4 120.7 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $141,933 $154,294 $129,163 Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 40,887 45,478 39,165 
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Business Volume B 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Regions ($ Million) 
First 2 mos. of 1954 with gain ee loss) over first 2 mos. of 1953 











(Continued on page 12) 
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Mid. Atl. 


E. N. Cen, 


W. N. Cen. 


Mount. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume By Regions ($ Million) 


First 2 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 2 mos. of 1953 


(Continued from page 11) 
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New plants expertly 
prepare coals for 
steam use. 


“ORIGINAL POCAHONTAS" Coal is ideal for either 


stoker or powdered coal use. It has high BTU and grindability—low ash and sulphur. 
High quality and uniformity are rigidly controlled at every step of preparation. 
New, Modern Plants mean big volume production and consistently 


uniform, top-quality coals . . . important factors for customers who must plan 
ahead. Pocahontas Fuel Company now has annual capacity of 8 million tons. 





Vast Reserves assure- you of a dependable source of supply for many 


years to come. Large Pocahontas Fuel properties contain more than a quarter 
billion tons of the world's finest steam and metallurgical coals. 


POCAHONTAS FUEL COMPANY 


Terminal Tower Cleveland @ Chicago © Cincinnati © Detroit © New York 
Richmond @ Pocahontas, Va. © Salem, Mass. © Portland, Me. 


and other leading cities 
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Produce accurate, indel- 
ibly printed time records 
of receipt and delivery 
on your business papers. 
Trace responsibility for 
delays in issuance and 
acceptance of documents. 
Validate documents, or- 
ders, and other papers 
vital to your business, 
Provide effective paper- 
work control. 


You're RIGHT on time with... 


IBM 
Attendance Time Recerderk 


Furnish accurate, indisputable records of your 
employees’ IN and OUT times .. . rapidly, easily 
with one-hand, trigger-trip operation. Cards are 
positioned and time is printed on front of cards 
automatically. Fully flexible to permit smooth 
handling of complex schedules. Automatically 
control circuits of audible signals and wall clocks 
for coordination of time recording, signaling, and 
time indicating. Have external key reset for simple, 
fast resetting if power has been off. 


Provide sound basis for 
figuring your direct labor 
time and costs per job. 
They record START and 
STOP times of jobs and 
operations automati- 
cally.Helpyoudetermine 
profitable selling prices. 
Help you control non- 
productive time. Simple 
trigger-trip operation. 


@ 
UACE EQuiPmENT 


For full information about IBM Time Equipment, contact the IBM Branch Office nearest you. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES -° 


590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N, Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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555-ft. 4-in. 


Above: One of the 27-ft. sections 


of HORTON STEEL [aeeeninaeimrirenini 
a 1) OT for Buford Dam Project 


A key project for the control of the Apalachicola River system, the 
Buford Dam Project is now under construction on the Chatahoochee 
River, 35 miles northeast of Atlanta, Georgia. Chieago Bridge «& 
Iron Company supplied two 22-ft. diam. by 216-ft. 8-in. penstocks 
and one 10-ft. diam. by 122-ft. penstock for use in three tunnels 
connecting the forebay and tailrace at the Dam. 


Steel for the penstocks was fabricated at our Birmingham plant, 
shipped to the Buford Dam site and assembled in 27 ft. seetions by 
one of CB&I’s experienced erection crews. All longitudinal and girth 
seams for the built-up sections were welded with an automatic weld- 
ing machine while the stiffener angles and tunnel girth seams were 
manually welded. 


The Buford Dam penstocks are typical of the heavy welded steel 
plate work Chicago Bridge & lron Company is equipped to do, We 
have complete facilities at all four plants for designing, fabricating 
and erecting structures for a wide range of services. When planning 
welded steel plate structures of any sort, be sure to write our nearest 
office for information, estimates or quotations. There is no obligation 
on your part. 


CHICAGO — & IRON COMPANY 


a oo Neuer BI 1510 Lafayette Bidg. Pittsburgh 1 
orth Fiftieth S$ jouston 2 " Salt Loke City 4 
620-201 Devonshire St. etrol Bidg. Sen Francisco 1540—200 Bush 
Chica: 2106 McCormick Bidg. New 3313—16 y Bidg. Seattle 1 1320 Henry Bidg. 
Clevela 2216 Midland Bidg. Philadelphic 3..1619—1700 Walnut Street Bidg. 1611 Hunt Bidg. 


PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 

ALABAMA Corps of Engineers, Mobile, 
contemplating three multi-purpose reservoirs 
on Warrior Kiver for power installations ad- 
dition. 

BIRMINGHAM Birmingham Realty Co., 
2118 First Ave., N., received bids for ware- 
house and office building, 7th Ave. & 32nd 
St. Miller, Martin & Lewis, Title Guarantee 
Bidg., Archts. 

BIRMINGHAM — Cosby Hodges Milling 
Co, received bids for office building. Greer, 
Holmquist & Chambers, Stallings Bldg., Bir- 
mingham Archts. 

BIRMINGHAM 
David, Areht., 1501 
bids for warehouse, 
office, Fourth Ave. 
Lide, Archt 


David Tire Co, c/o Louis 
First Ave., N., received 
recapping building and 
& 13th St., N. Martin J. 


BIRMINGHAM Great Son Trucking Co., 
Jacksonville Fla., plan office and freight de- 
vot. Greer Holmquist & Chambers, Stallings 
sidg., Birmingham, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del,, and Alabama By-Products 
Corp., Birmingham, to construct new plant 
to produce anhydrous ammonia, to be _lo- 
eated near Tarrant Works of Alabama By- 
Products 

BIRMINGHAM National Biscuit Co., W. 
A. Moore, Birmingham manager, plans $250,- 
000 office and warehouse building, adjacent 
to NBC Bakery at First Ave. & 13th St., S 
Long & Gatling, Brown-Marx Bldg., Birming- 


ham, Archt. 

BIRMINGHAM — W. M. Spencer, Frank 
Nelson Bldg., received bids for office build- 
ing and warehouse, between 8th & 9th Ave., 

Martin & Lewis, Title 


3lst St. N. Miller, 
Guarantee Bidg., Archts. , 

BIRMINGH - Standard Oil Co., 810 
Sixth Ave., S., let contract to Robins Engr. 
Co., Birmingham, at $15,925 for service sta- 
tion, Lomb & Woodland Ave. 

BIRMINGHAM — Union Supply Co. let 
contract to Shook & Fletcher Supply Co., 
Birmingham, at $18,042 for air conditioning 
building, 210 19th St.. Ensley 

BRUNDIDGE Reigel Textile Corp., New 
York 1, N, Y., to receive bids, c/o G. L. Me- 
Cortha, Genl. Mer., Greenville, Ala., for tex- 
tile plant in Pike County. Carl H. Lancaster, 
Montgomery. Archt. 

CENTERVILLE Town of Centerville 
Jlans clothing factory. Don B. Schuyler, 
jank Bldg., Tuscaloosa, Archt. 

DOTHAN W. J. Powell Co., 604 N, Fos- 
ter St., received bid from Jones & Hardy. 
Montevallo, Ala., at $188,807 for warehouse 
and office on Columbia Road. W. Elliott Dun- 
wody, Jr., Macon, Ga., Archt. 

ONEONTA Flato Bros. 
pus Christi, Tex., received bids for stove- 
parts factory, estimated cost $750,000, Rich- 
ard S. Colley, Corpus Christi, Archt.: Martin 
J. Lide 2919 Highland Ave., S., Birmingham, 
Assoc. Archt 

SPRINGVILLE Leeds Telephone Co., 
Leeds, has REA loan approved for $142,000 
telephone extensions and dial office building 

YORK City let contract to J. E. John- 
son & Son, York, for clothing factory build- 
ing. Don B. Schuyler, Bank Bldg., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., Archt. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON Simon Sherman, Wheat- 
on real estate man ,purchased 79-acre Heit- 
muller tract for $800,000. Plans not stated. 


FLORIDA 


CORAL GABLES Phillips Petroleum 
Co., 1506 S. er, Mabry Highway, Tampa, 
let contract to Gaffney Construction, Inc., 
3661 W. Flagler St., Miami, at $29,000 for 
service station, "2100 Slazedo St., Coral 
Gables. H. George Fink, 220 Coral Way, 
Coral Gables, Archt. 


Mfg. Co., Cor- 


CORAL GABLES — Stobs Bros. Construc- 
tion Co., 7010 N.E. Fourth Court, plan auto 
sales and service building, 4001 Ponce De 
Leon Bivd. W. W. Baggesen, 250 N.E, 47th 
St., Miami, Archt. 

DADE COUNTY — J. M. Barnhill, 1007 
S. Ocean Drive, let contract to Cunningham 
Construction Co., 2020 N.W. 15th Ave., Mi- 
ami, for $45,000 trailer storage building, 
20110 W. Dixie Highway. 

DADE COUNTY — Endure-A-Lifetime 
Products, Inc., c/o Irvine Kimmel, 2375 N.W. 
75th St., Miami, plans addition to manufac- 
turing building. Roy J. Schneider, 1234 S.E. 
Ave., Hialeah, Archt. 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Florida 
& Light Co., Sweet Building, let contract to 
F. M. Rule & Co., 825 N.W, 7th Terrace, for 
$31,800 meter shop. ~ G. Jahelka, 701 E. 
Broward Blvd., Arch 

FORT LAU DERDAL E—Wilbur L. Kroetz, 
534 N.E. 6th Ave., plans warehouse. Guy 
Platt Johnson, Bryan Arcade, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Archt. 

GAIN ESVILLE- 
and Fred M. Cone 


Power 


Florida Greyhound Lines 
yan $50,000 bus station, 
S.W. Fifth St. and Fourth Ave. Also, on lot 
American Oil Co. will erect service station. 
Edmanuel, Inc., 1815 Purdy Ave., 
Miami Beach, received bids for warehouse 
and offices in 300 block N.W. 26th St.. Mi- 
ami. Charles Melov, 171 Valencia Ave., Coral 
Gables, Archt. 


I ~ 





New and Expanding Plants 


Reported in April, 1954 
123 


Total for 
First Four Months of 1954 
439 


First Four Months of 1953 
681 











MIAMI — Ingraham Parking Garage let 
contract to Witters Construction Co., 1397 
S.E. 10th Court, Hialeah, Fla., for $174,000 
garage. Steward & Skinner, 223 S.E. First 
St., Miami, Archt. 

MIAMI — Pepsi Cola Bottling Co., 1251 
N.W. 36th St., let contract to Taylor Con- 
struction Co., 2875 N. Lejeune Rd., at $33,000 
for additions and alterations to building. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA Alabama Novelty Co., Atlan- 
ta, received bid of $24,898 from Herrman 
Construction Co., 800 Forest St., N.W.. At- 
lanta, for office and warehouse. Morris Hall, 
120 Fifth St., N.E., Archt. 

ATLANTA Alterman Bros. & Big Apple 
received bid of $939,998 from Hardin & Trav- 
er, 350 Robin Hood Road, Atlanta, for ware- 
house and office building. Willner & Millkey, 
761 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Archts. 

ATLANTA General Motors let contract 
to Wesley Construction Co., 174 Alexander 

t., N.W., for $500,000 training center build- 
ing. 

ATLANTA Stanley Mallin, 35 Lombardy 
Way, N.E., Atlanta, received bids for plumb- 
ing, heating, air conditioning, electrical and 
ventilating the Cyrus W. Strickler, Sr., Build- 
ing, 1293 Peachtree St. Toombs & Co., 127 
Walton St., N.W., Archts. 





GALVANIZING 


a ee ee Ce LL 


Phone: 


59-5401 


METALPLATE CO. Birmingham. ‘Ala. 





COLUMBUS — Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., Atlanta, received bids for ‘Sage work 
center, H. Griffith Edwards, Archt., & Rob- 
ert W. Giberlin, 157 Peachtree St. ” Atlanta, 
Assoc. Archt, 

NELIA —- Karmon Mfg. Co., 
ee te textile plant. 
NNAH—Southern Paperboard Corp. 
on cs Dyke, president, plans $160,000 cate. 
teria at mill. 

VALDOSTA—Chamber of Commerce 
$250,000 textile plant, to be leased to Ober- 
man & Co., Jefferson ‘City, Mo. Felton Davis, 
1501 Slato St., Valdosta, ‘Archt. 

YOUNG HARRIS — Blue Ridge ery ees 
em ie a Inc., received bid of $119,990 
from J. Hughes & Sons, Murphy, N. C., 
for Scadiemaatate building. 


LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE — Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
Ltd., 202 Government St., received bids for 
addition to plant. John F, Wilson, Box 1487, 
Baton Rouge, Archt. 

JOLFAX — Board of Aldermen received 
bids for munic ine gas system. 

KROTZ SPRINGS FIELD — Gulf Refining 
Co. let contract to Farnsworth & Chambers, 
Hd — for foundation work for cycling 


Denver, 


lans 


PAF AYETTE- ~Southwest Louisiana Rural 
Electrification Administration plans ware- 
house and office building. W. Bowen, 
Arent. 

NEW IBERIA — Central Louisiana Elec- 
tric Co, plans three divisional buildings on 
5-acre tract, E. side Big Jim Lane across 
Bayou Tec he, at $125,000 

NEW ORLEANS — y Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo., August A. Busch, Jr., ’presi- 
dent, purchased 140 acres in Jefferson Parish 
on, Mississippi River, for proposed $20,000,- 

NEW ORLEANS ~—- Argonaut Realty Corp., 
G. D. Mitten, 310 Research Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich., received bids for General Motors 
Training Center Bidg. on Chef Manteur 
Highway, about 3% miles E. of Industrial 
Canal, Argonaut Job No. 8651. 

NE ORLEANS — James E. Comiskey 
Co., 100 Common St., received bids for addi- 
tion to existing winery building, Poydras & 
S$. Johnson Sts., New Orleans. H. Van Rap- 
pard, 413 Godchaux Bldg., Archt. 

NEW ORLEANS — New Orleans Union 
Benge md Terminal Committee received bids 
for railroad inspection pit at Calliope & S. 
Galvez Sts., for union passenger terminal. 

NEW ORLEANS — Peelers Mac hinery Co., 
635 S. Peters St., let contract to Perrilliat- 
Rickey Construction Co., Inc., P.O. Box 7027, 
for $77,342 office and shop building, 600 block 
S. Peters St, J Lapeyre, 635 S. Peters 
St.. Archt. 

SHREVEPORT — City Council let contract 
to T. L. James & Co., Inc., Ruston, at $381,- 
701 for RR bridge, approaches, and for street 
connection at separated grade below tracks 
of Kansas City Southern Railway Co., from 
intersection of Jewalla Ave. & Murphy St. to 
Milam St., W. of Exposition Ave. 


MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS -—- Schuttig Co., Leonard A. 
Schuttig, president,purchased site in South- 
west section of city for $250,000 electronic 
plant, formerly located in Washington, D. C. 

BALTIMORE — American Brake Shoe Co., 
2001 Winchester St., received bids for wash- 
room and locker room addition. 

BALTIMORE — American Oil Co. received 
bids for research laboratory addition, Cur- 
tis Bay. 

BALTIMORE — B. & O. ree eves bids for 
Latex Storage Tanks, B. & O, R.R., Port 
Covington. 

BALTIMORE—Esso Standard Oil Co. vians 
expansion and modernization program at 
Canton; cost $15,000,000. 

BALTIMORE —— Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 
W. 5ist St., N. Y., let contract to Whiting 
Turner Contracting Co., 305 National Marine 
Bank Building, at $2,002,000 for warehouse 
and office building, garage, loading service 
building and electrical control house, 610 
Gusryan St. 

BALTIMORE — Purex Products Co., 1540 
Ridgley St., received bids for warehouse ad- 
dition on premises. 

BALTIMORE — Rockland Bleach & Dye 
Works, Falls Road, near Ruxton Ave., re- 
ceived bids for building addition. Howard 
R. Mason, 6411 Birchwood Ave., Archt 


(Continued on page 18) 
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OPERATION: GOLDFISH 











@ The Manutacturers Trust Company building at Fifth Avenue and Forty-Third Street in New York is a 
fine example of modern design. Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. General Contractors: George A. 
Fuller Company. Structural Engineers: Weiskopf & Pickworth. 


FABRICATING STEEL IS OUR BUSINESS 


Ingalls, the nation’s leading independent steel fabricator, supplied 

the steel for the handsome, modern Manufacturers Trust Company 
FABRICATED STEEL FOR building in the heart of America’s largest city. 
a Thousands of commercial and industrial buildings, constructed during 
Bridges @ Stores @ Office Buildings the past 44 years and located here and there about the country, are 
Theaters @ Hotels @ Apartment Buildings proof that Ingalls can meet any fabricated steel requirement, 
Hospitals @ Churches @ Schools regardless of size or location. Plants in Pittsburgh, Birmingham, 
Industrial Buildings @ Tonks @ Bins Pascagoula, Mississippi, and Decatur, Alabama, assure you 
of a service that’s prompt, efficient and economical. 


Pressure Vessels @ Stacks 


For complete 


——_— 
information, write: THE IRON WORKS COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Houston. 
Plants: Birmingham, Ala., Verona, Pa., North Birmingham, Ala., Pascagoula, Miss., 


Decatur, Ala. 
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NASHVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — BESSEMER, ALA. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


FRANKLIN 
Paragon, Ind., 











(Continued from page 16) Central Container, Inc., tions and additions to its building. McMinn, 


BALTIMORE Texas Co., East Brooklyn, 
received bids for terminal alterations, 4th & 
Southport Sts. 

BALTIMORE U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
tract to Anchor Construction Corp., 
23rd St., for $390,000 office and storage build- 
ing, 500 North Point Road. 

CURTIS BAY American Oil Co. received 
bids for addition to research laboratory. 


MISSISSIPPI 

BILOXI Borden Co. received bids for 
additions and alterations to plant. John T. 
Collins, P.O. Box 112, Biloxi, Archt. 

a’ — SDALE Southern Bell Tele 

Telegraph Co. let contract at $433,$ 
| Be Thompson Co., 136 Ellis St., N.E., 
lanta, Ga., for new dial tele hone ya 
building. Warren, Knight & Davis, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Archts. 

GULFPORT — Corps of Engineers, Mobile, 
Ala., peceived, bid of $14,221 from O'Neal 
Electric Co., Gulfport, for electric distribu- 
tion oo4 grew lighting 

JACK — The American Telephone & 
“suamen Co, plans new radio relay route 
from Jackson to Dallas through Shreveport. 


let con- 
Ww. 


»hone 
1 an 


leased building and will es- 
tablish plant to manufacture disposable-type 
wooden pallets. 

NEVADA Nevada Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. let contract to Joe Pohl at $365, 
000 for plant building, to be occupied by 
Nevern Corp., subsidiary of Hat Corp. of 
America. Estimated more than $400,000 worth 
of uipment will be installed, Dales & Mc- 
Camis, Kansas C ity, Archts. 

ST. LOUIS Graybar Electric Co., 2642 
Washington Ave., received bids for warehouse 
and office at Clayton Ave. & Sarah St. Ken- 
neth E. Wischmeyer, 911 Locust St., St. 
Louis, Archt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

AHOSKIE Ahoskie Industrial Develop- 
ment Co., Inc., received bid of $164,706 from 
Southeastern Construction Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., for cutting and sewing plant. Loewen- 
stein-Atkinson Assoc., Greensboro, N. C., 
Archts. 

CHARLOTTE Air Reduction Sales Co., 
J. B. Davenport, Dist. Mgr., let contract to 
Goode Construction Corp., Charlotte, for 
liquid oxygen conversion plant, 2300 S Blvd. 

CHARLOTTE—Kroehler Mfg. tay Naper- 
ville, Ill., plans expansion of plant and equip- 


Norfleet & Wicker, Greensboro, Archts. 

JACKSONVILLE — District Public Works 
Office, Norfolk, Va., received bid from I. A. 
Loving & Co., Box 989, Goldsboro, for $19,- 
as * tele _ exc pe building. 

~ Monroe Telephone Co., Inc., 

ma. bis ar dial and office building. 
J. N. Pease & Co., Charlotte, iat. -Engrs. 

NORTH ® CAROLINA COUNTIES — Old 
Town Telephone System, Inc., Winston- 
Salem, let contract to Brawley Construction 
Co. —S at $200,937, for rural tele- 
phone. peojec 

OLI TOWN - Old Town Telephone Sys- 
tem, WinstomSalem. let contract to Charles 
E. Fetter, Winston-Salem, at $35,507, for tele 
phone exchange te age 

SANFORD — Sanlee Chevrolet Co. received 
bid of $73,458 from W. L. Jewell & Son, San- 
ford, for garage. Hayes & Marshall, Southern 


Pines, N. C.. Archt. 

SILVER CITY — Silver City Mfg. Co. 
ay $2,000,000 _ nsion program, John 

hite ice-Pres. en. Mer. 

SURRY COUNTY.” — Surry Telephone 
Membership OP. Dodson, received bids for 
new telephone lines ee Pear NC 518A, part 
of system known as NC518 


ment at three branch plants in Charlotte, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dallas, Tex., and Xenia, Ohio. Will spend CHARLESTON — J. M. Connelley Co., 

$1,000,000 this year to complete program. ee received bia of $12,774 from M. 
CHARLOTTE P. & N. Railroad let con-  L. ‘Stephenson, Charleston, for garage, Hal- 

tract to McKoy-Helgerson Co., Greenville, sey ummings, Charleston, Archts. 

for alterations and additions to ear barn. J. COL UMBIA — Security Federal Savings 

Starkville “cM j Ae as S ho 2 og ge bids i 

page ae : ; ATTE hompson Textiles, Inc., building. LaFaye, Fair, LaFaye ssoc., 
TUPELO — Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., plans E. Thompson, president, plans warehouse Archts. 

industrial plant building, ‘$500,000 bond Issue jad office bullding to cost Approx. $15,000.00 FLORENCE — American Bakeries, Room 

voted. Robert B. McKnight, P.O. Box 5, pre on Old Poneville Road. 520, Ten Pryor St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., re- 

paring working drawings. FAYETTEVILLE — Fasco Industries, Inc., ceived bids for addition to plant. Stevens & 
, WINONA ye Power & Light Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of electric Wilkinson. Atlanta, Archts. 

Co, received bids for office building. Biggs, motors, fans and auto equipment, have leased GREENVILLE — Pickens Mfg. Co. granted 

Weir & Chandler, 336 Meadowbrook Road, puilding and are renovating. 

Jackson, Archts GREENSBORO P. Lorillard Co.. New manufacture, process, finish and_ prepare 

York, plans $10,000,000 plant for cigarette — for market. R. S. Galloway, Jr., presi- 
manufacture den 

Industrial HAMLET Seaboard Air Line Railroad SOU TH CAROLINA COUNTIES 

plans building for Na- Co., Norfolk, Va., received bids for three ers Telephone Cooperative, Inc. 
of St. Louis, for pro- buildings and railroad track scale. received bids for rural telephone lines in 

shirts. $35,000 has been HIGH POINT Southern Furniture Ex- Florence, Clarendon and Sumter Counties. 

building position Bldg., Inc., received bids for altera- (Continued on page 134) 


TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


“Under the 
Skyline 
of Dallas" 


MERIDIAN Alden Mills, Sixth Ave., 
plans factory building. Bill Archer, Meri- 


dian, Archt 
STARKVILLE City plans $300,000 tex- 
to be leased to Lockport Felt Co., 


tile plant 
Newfane, New York. Johnston & Jones, 
Archts 


charter as textile company, Plans to treat, 


MISSOURI 
FAYETTE Howard County 
Development Corp, 
tional Garment Co., 
duction of sport 
raised for 


Farm- 
Kingstree, 








the beautiful new 
LEWIS BUILDING 


For information about the Trinity Industrial District consult your real estate broker or... 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Republic Bank Building, Dallas, RI-6552 
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Atlantic Steel Company 
plant occupies 200 acres 
on Atlanta’s northside. 






Giant 75-ton electric furnace } as 
installed in 1952 to supplement ¥ «=; 
production from Dixisteel’s i 
three open-hearth furnaces. 





Also Serving the South 


FROM OUR WAREHOUSE DIVISION 








When you want steel in a hurry— 
a single piece or a carload—our 
Warehouse Division is ready to 
serve you. 





A full range of steel warehouse 
products is available, including: 
Ka meet the South’s ever- 


* Hot and cold rolled bars, increasing need for steel and a 








shapes, flats, and sheets greater variety of steel products, 
. . antic Steel C as its capacity since 1939— 
© Galvanized sheets, strip, Atlantic Steel Company has doubled its capacity since 1939 
increased its output by more than 50% since 1952, when the 
bars and shapes d 


Southeast’s largest electric furnace was placed in operation. 


¢ Structural and junior beams, Southern industry looks to Dixisteel for these and many 





angles, channels other products and services: 
* Rigid-Tex metals 
© Diniadees tosis Rolled Products — hot rolled bars, shapes, strip, coop. 





erage hoop, cotton ties and reinforcing bars. 




















Write for a copy of our latest Wire Products — nails, staples, rivets, barbed wire, and 
price list. field fence. Galvanized, bright and annealed wire. Special 
manufacturing wire, cut and straightened or in coils, 
boeecengperatagp nena Manufactured Products and Services — closed-die 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 





forgings, stampings, heat-treating, upsetting, threading, 
punching, hot-bending and de-scaling. Hot-dip galvaniz- 
ing, pickling and liming. Fabricated reinforcing bars, 


léth STREET AT NORTHSIDE DRIVE 
EMERSON 3451 















You will find the folks at Dixisteel anxious to work with you 
on your special needs and requirements. Write, wire, telephone 
or come by to see us. 





ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY oisrerl 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA @ EMERSON 3441 SINCE 1901 
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ATOMIC RADIATION 
iS AT WORK HERE 


automatically controlling steel thickness 


@ Preliminary tests of an entirely new, unique 
application of atomic energy, recently installed 
by Republic, resulted in 50% improvement 
in uniformity of steel thickness. 

We have succeeded in linking radioactive 
isotopic measuring with automatic adjustment. 
This new Republic mechanism controls sheet 


steel thickness faster than any human operator 
could ever hope to work. 


To the best of our knowledge, this is the first 
application of radioactive isotopes to the 
automatic control of thickness in the steel 
industry. It is one more example of our 
3-STEP SERVICE TO STEEL USERS: 


1. Making the finest steels possible in the world’s widest range; 


2. Recommending to you the most exact specification to suit 
your needs (because we have this wide range); 


3. Following up with metallurgical field service to insure your 
greatest benefit from the use of Republic steels. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


NRE. Rae oe P< Ay 
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Dedication of $25,000,000 Georgia 
Plant Set For June 


When Rayonier, Inc. decided to construct a 
$25,000,000 chemical cellulose mill at Jesup, 
Georgia, they chose Ebasco for the job. This new 
mill, on a 530 acre site, is designed to produce 
annually 87,000 tons of purified cellulose—a su- 
perior grade of pulp developed by Rayonier’s 
Research Division. 






Ebasco engineers, constructors and consultants, 
working as a team, handled the entire job, from 
planning, designing and purchasing through the 
construction and final testing of the plant. This 1s 
an important advantage of Ebasco service . . . com- 
plete follow-through on each assignment 
case, from vacant site to actual operation. 


~in this 


For almost fifty years, Ebasco has rendered design 
and construction services to top management of 
business and industry. It has planned and built 
over two billion dollars worth of new plants of 
every description—all over the world. 





RAYONTER'S HUGE CELLULOSE MILL NEARING COMPLETION 


COG 44aa4dae 





When your company requires a new plant—or 
modernization of a present one it will pay you to 
turn the entire project over to Ebasco. Or, if you 


desire, Ebasco will handle any part of your job. 


Whether your company 1s large or small, Ebasco 
can help you solve your special problems— help 
which will save you both time and money. For 
complete details, send for your free copy of ‘The 
Inside Story of Outside Help.” 


Address: Ebasco Services — Dept. 16, Two 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK - CHICAGO ° DALLAS - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Appraisal ¢ Budget -¢ Business Studies ¢ Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction * Financial * industrial Relations « inspection & 
Expediting ¢ insurance, Pensions & Safety * Purchasing « Rates & 
Pricing © Research ¢ Sales & Public Relations ¢ Space Planning 
Systems & Methods ¢ Tax «¢ Traffic « Washington Office 





aoe LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND .... 


“Tittle drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Consumer Strike? Political chicanery survives 
only when the public is maintained in a state of con- 
fusion. That requires endless emergencies, phony wars, 
groups pitted against groups, favoritism shown some, 
while different deals were made with others, until fi- 
nally the economy is as “mixed up” as the government. 

Our national economy is not much unlike our federal 
government, one part cannot be favored without in- 
juring some other, equally important phase. Politically 
fondled, arrogant and selfish labor leaders have made 
the consumer nothing short of a philanthropist when 
he buys an item loaded with phony labor costs. The 
day is near at hand when the consumer may ‘“‘go out” 
on his own little private strike. Many of these con- 
sumers have “fixed’’ incomes, and they have been forced 
to go on a consumer strike, long ago. 


Justice for All. Lowell M. Limpus, wrote recently 
from Orlando, Florida, the following letter to the New 
York Times. You may not have seen it. 

The South taught me a les- 
son today. I sat in a local court- 


been pilloried if any of these elements had been lack- 
ing—-and the Communists would have been screaming 
to high heaven about race discrimination and the ina- 
bility of the Negro to secure justice in the South. Isn’t 
it possible, then, that we in the newspaper business 
in the North are unfair to the South when we leave 
our readers in ignorance of a side of the picture many 
of them don’t know exists? 

Most of my Southern friends blame us for misrepre- 
senting the situation and insist they are working out 
a satisfactory solution of the race problem. After what 
I saw today, I suspect they may be right. Certainly they 
are making progress in central Florida. 


Clamping Down. Business executives may be sub- 
ject to heavy additional taxes as a result of the Internal 
Revenue Service drive on expense accounts. At the east- 
ern conference of the Controllers’ Institute of America 
in March, companies were advised to drop the practice 
of paying an executive a fixed periodic amount for en- 
tertainment and expenses for 
which he need not account. 





room this afternoon and saw 
an all-white jury acquit a 
young Negro for killing a 
prominent white business man 
on the grounds of self-defense. 
The acquittal was won by a 
Negro lawyer, after a trial 
during which he was accorded 
precisely the same courtesy 
and consideration as the white 
prosecutor by the judge and 





The trend toward socialism can- 
not be reversed by merely struggling 
against it. It can be reversed by fight- 


ing for free enterprise. 


Unless the executive ac- 
counts to his employer for the 
outlays, the controllers were 
told, the Revenue Service prob- 
ably will assume that the en- 
tertainment was not for busi- 
ness purposes. Hence a num- 
ber of recommendations were 
made. For example, the execu- 
tive should be encouraged to 








courtroom attendants. 

I couldn't help reflecting that the case of Willie Lee 
Harvey would have produced screaming headlines in 
the North if the outcome had been different, but I don’t 
suppose it will attract much attention now. I doubt if 
anybody will bother to pay tribute to the fairness with 
which the trial was conducted by Judge W. W. Murphy 
or Solicitor Richard Cooper; the care with which the 
case was investigated by Sheriff Dave Starr or even 
the skill with which Attorney Paul Perkins defended 
his client. 

But I am equally sure that all of them would have 
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keep the fullest possible rec- 
ords of his expenses on the 
company’s behalf. The employer should reimburse him 
for actual expenses incurred, instead of giving him a 
flat allowance. Or, if the reimbursement method isn’t 
favored, the company should write provisions into the 
employment contract, or adopt an official policy, show- 
ing the kind of expenses that the executive is expected 
to assume out of his expense allowance. 


Farm Problem. The stage has been reached where 
definite steps must be taken to remove the farm econ- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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40,000 PARTS MADE AT PLANT 


27 MILES OF WIRING 
IN EACH B-47 


B-47°S ON 
LINE AT MARIETTA 


Notes for Freedom 


From the world's largest aircraft plant cubic- 
foot-wise under one roof, six engine B-47 jet 
bombers are now being delivered to the U. S. 


Air Force on an accelerating schedule. 


And soon to join the Georgia-made B-47s from 
the Lockheed-operated government aircraft plant 
at Marietta will be the revolutionary C-130A 
turbo-prop airplane with its new concepts of aerial 
cargo hauling. 


The men and women of the Georgia Division 
are proud to be partners of the U. S. Air Force 
and to have a share in the building of the Air 
Power to deter the aggressors who would wipe 


out human freedoms. 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION MARIETTA, GA., AND BURBANK, CALIF. 
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DOTTING the 
GEORGIA COUNTRYSIDE — 


In all parts of this great State 
projects are now under way 
or have recently been com- 
pleted by the J. A. Jones 
Construction Co. 


In Atlanta, a few of the 
jobs include: 


Library at Georgia Tech 


Architectural Building at 
Georgia Tech 


Elks Hospital for Crippled 
Children 


Dormitories at Emory University 


One Thousand Unit Carver 
Housing Project 


Other Georgia Work Includes: 


Permanent Troop Housing at 
Fort Benning 


Concrete and Masonry Con- 
struction on Rayonier mill at 
Jesup. 


Write for detailed information 


J. A. JONES 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


133 Ellis Street, N.E., Atlanta 


Offices in 
Charlotte, N. C. © Nashville © New York 
Seattle © Shreveport © Washington © Paris © Ecuador ¢ Ei Salvador 
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omy from the strait-jacket of regimentation and provide 
a system in keeping with the fundamental principles 
of private enterprise that will unleash the energies 
of free men, the most constructive force in the world. 

To place the farming industry on a sound basis will 
not be an easy task, but agriculture is in a much 
stronger position now to make adjustments than it was 
in the 1920's or 1930’s. Total farm assets have in- 
creased from $54 billion in 1940 to $165 billion in 1953. 
After deducting liabilities, proprietors’ equities have 
risen from around $44 billion to about $150 billion— 
nearly a 314-fold increase. Whereas in 1940 total long- 
and short-term debt constituted about 19 per cent of 
total farm assets, in 1953 it was around 9 per cent. 
Liquid financial assets last year were nearly five times 
as much as in 1940. In 1953, farm mortgage debt was 
one-fourth less than in 1930, while net income from 
agriculture was three times as great. : 


Extensive adjustments must be made as it would 
be folly for the Government to continue to bolster the 
farm economy. A program must be evolved that is 
adaptable to the times. Search must be continued for 
new and expanded markets, lower-cost operations, and 
better agricultural marketing systems. As Secretary 
Benson has said: ‘“‘We can’t guarantee a profit to every 
farmer, any more than we can to every retailer.” It is 
absuurd and perilous to foist upon this country a plan 
that aggravates the very conditions that call for cor- 
rection. It would be applying a cure that would be 
far worse than the disease. 


Synthetic Rubber. The Federal Government seems 
to be assured of getting good prices when it disposes 
of its twenty-seven synthetic rubber plants. These 
plants cost the government originally a half-billion 
dollars. Rubber, chemical and petroleum companies, 
along with others not previously in the synthetic rubber 
field, are displaying real interest. 

The Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
sion, in an interim report to the President, has said 
that thdse business men who should know are optimistic 
over the long run prospects for synthetic rubber and 
expect to pay realistic prices for the plants the gov- 
ernment now owns. It reports that it has received about 
two hundred seventy-five requests for information and 
bidding instructions and has held numerous confer- 
ences with prospective buyers. 


Welfare Funds. While there is very little accurate 
data about employee welfare funds, some estimates 
place the total national reserves as high as twenty bil- 
lion dollars. In 1952 the Department of Commerce esti- 
mated that contributions by employers amounted to 
three billion eight hundred million for the year. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics states that nine million eight 
hundred thousand workers are covered by negotiated 
welfare plans. 

While it is believed that most welfare funds are hon- 
estly administered, previous Congressional studies as 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Traffic delayed 
only 31 hours 
af on this 

“Bs Unusual bridge 
replacement job! 
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floats new bridge onto old piers 
to give GM&O RR fast service! 


HE replacement of the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Rail- 

road Company’s bridge over the Warrior River at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, with a new structure on the exist- 
ing piers is another good example of how American 
Bridge handles a difficult job. 

The project involved the design, fabrication and erec- 
tion of the 450-foot bridge (consisting of a 275’ anchor 
span, a 58/4” cantilever arm, and a 116’8” suspension 
span) on the original piers, and the removal of the old, 
out-moded bridge. 

The entire new bridge (picture #1) was erected on 
two barges (picture #2) and floated into a temporary 
position on pier extensions alongside the cld structure 
(picture #3). The cld bridge was then moved off its 
piers (picture #4) and the new bridge rolled onto the 
existing piers with new rails, crossties and new timbers 
in place (picture #5). 

The changeover was accomplished with a traffic inter- 
ruption of only thirty-one hours! 

Handling unusual jobs like this with such ease and 
speed has made American Bridge the country’s number 
one builder of railroad bridges. Whether your require- “ 
ments are for a new line structure, or for an emergenc’ 
repair or replacement job, American Bridge welcomes 
your inquiries. 






AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION -: GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA 
GARY - MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE + ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


G AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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FROM ROME 
IN NORTHWEST GEORGIA 
TO BRUNSWICK 


IN SOUTHEAST GEORGIA 


SUBSTRUCTURES OF 
THESE TWO PLANTS 
BUILT FOR 
THE GEORGIA POWER CO. 
BY THE 
ORGANIZATION OF 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING CO. 
STANDARD CONSTRUCTION CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
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ABOVE: Plant Hammond, a 300,000-KW plant under con- 
struction near Rome. 


BELOW (top to bottom): Four generating plants completed 
since 1946— Plant Yates, Newnan; Sinclair Dam, Milledge- 
ville; Plant Mitchell, Albany; Plant McManus, Brunswick. 


We've Invested $237,000,000 
In Georgia’s Future 


Since the end of World War II, the demand 
for electric power in Georgia has more 
than doubled. And the Georgia Power 
Company’s generating capacity has been 
more than doubled to meet it. 

Since 1946 four complete new power 
plants have been built, three others have 
been enlarged, and one more is still under 
construction. 


i4 hl . . 

Thousands of miles of power lines have 
been erected. Hundreds of substations have 
been added. 


All of these additions taken together rep- 
resent an investment of more than $237,- 
000,000 — a quarter-billion-dollar invest- 
ment in Georgia’s future! 

This gigantic investment is evidence of 
our faith in Georgia’s progress. It is assur- 
ance that efficient, economical electric power 
will always be available to Georgians in 
any quantity at any time. 





GEORGIA POWER 


A Citizen Wherever We Serve 
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Stonewall used on laboratory walls 
© FIREPROOF 
i © WEATHERPROOF 
© NEVER NEEDS 


BOARD PAINTING 


Ruberoid Stonewall asbestos-ce- 
ment Board is ideal for interior or 
exterior construction , .. cuts build- 
ing costs . . . saves maintenance 
expense. It is fireproof, water- 
resistant, rot-proof, rat-proof, rust- 
proof ... never needs paint. It is 
strong and rigid, yet bendable and 
easy-to-work. Can be sawed or 
scored and broken to size. Takes 
nails readily. 

Write today for literature, cost 
and where to buy it. The Ruberoid 
Co., 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID co. 


Asphalt and Achestoc Building Materials 

















Georgia's First... 


41 YEARS 


Distributors of 
CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
EARTHMOVING MACHINERY 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


s 


Yanceu Bros. 


Caterpillar 
Elgin 3741 Phone 3-2241 Gales 


1540 Northside Drive ‘1781 Fifteenth St. ° Sewnwe 
ATLANTA, GA. AUGUSTA, GA. * Kypaces 
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well as federal grand jury nearings have turned up 
evidence of mismanagement of some welfare funds such 
as exorbitant operating and administrative expenses, 
split commissions and gifts and the use of funds for 
purposes other than benefit payments. 


Research. A good deal of information about the 
nation’s research. activities is contained in a recent 
study made by the Department of Labor, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Defense. The survey is a 
worthwhile addition to the rather sparse statistics on 
this important subject. Among other things, it shows 
that total research expenditures by industry, Federal 
agencies, and colleges and universities increased from 
$900,000,000 in 1941 to $3,750,000,000 in 1952. This is 
convincing evidence of the rapid strides being made in 
research and technological developments, many of 
them in the South. 

The report deals mainly with the results of a special 
survey of the research activities of nearly 2,000 com- 
panies. These concerns employed in 1952 some 96,000 
research engineers and scientists, together with 143,- 
000 supporting personnel such as technicians, labora- 
tory assistants, and draftsmen. The largest numbers 
of research workers are found in the electrical ma- 
chinery, aircraft, and chemical industries. 


TVA And Low Water. It is necessary to recall that 
the Tennessee valley authority came into being 20 
years ago as a project to control flood waters to ap- 
preciate the irony of its latest annual report. This 
states that electric power consumers got their electric 
power from TVA for about 60 million dollars less than 
they would have paid elsewhere, but that the tax- 
payers had to put 336 million of their own money into 
the system during the year for the benefit of the TVA 
public power clients. 

Where the report is funniest, however, is in its state- 
ment that operating costs during the year were higher 
than usual because “severe drouth conditions and 
consequent low stream flows resulted in greater use 
of older steam plants and the importation of high 
priced energy from other systems.” 

Chicago Tribune 


Travel. Americans spent about one billion three 
hundred million dollars abroad in 1953. They also 
spent at least ten or twelve times as much for travel 
within our own borders. And there are plenty of signs 
which indicate that 1954 will be the biggest travel 
year of them all. For one thing, costs are down. Vaca- 
tions with pay are no longer exceptions in industry. 
And on April first the excise tax on transportation 
was cut to ten per cent. In a bid to attract passengers 
one airline is even offering trips on the installment 
plan. All this is a good indication that, for most 
people, the current business readjustment is, in the 
words of a Johns Hopkins professor of economics, a 
“recession deluxe.” 
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are served by the Atlantic Coast Line 


VIRGINIA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
~~SOUTH CAROLINA 
—-ALABAMA 
—— GEORGIA 


—FLORIDA 


In this attractive area you will find many advantages including . . . 


* Ready access to a variety of raw materials * An adequate labor supply 


* Reasonable operating costs * A climate suitable to year-round operations 


For complete details write 


R. P. JOBB, Asst. Vice Pres. 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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Throughout the Southeast 


ON DRUMS 


For Naval Stores, Foods, Chemicals, Petroleum + 























Our new plant with its high-speed, semi-automatic 
production line... coupled with 30 years of experience 


Ee 


ES 


Alse 


Aluminum Roofing 
and Siding 


Galvanized Steel Roofing 
Asphalt Products 
Cedar Shakes 
Insulation 


Aluminum Mill Products 


enables us to supply your needs with containers of 
the highest quality. Our central location enables us 
to serve you faster... overnight, if necessary. 


Liquid and rosin drums ... black or galvanized . . . 
hi-bake food or chemical liners ... clear or pigmented 
liners . . . ready-to-use or unassembled. These 

drums are all-steel to withstand rough treatment and 
long storage. Available in 30 and 55 gallon sizes, 
heavy gauge or light gauge. 


Depend on famous SSirco service and quality when 


you order your next supply. Then you can be sure you're Plywood 
retting the best... without the usual shipping deiays. 
# ' . ppine = Wall Board and Paneling 


Asbestos Products 
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BTL 


Southern States Iron Roofing (rey 


Savannah, Ga. Tampa, Fla. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. 
UN itelalie an Ore) Miami, Fla New Orleans, La. Columbia, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C. 

Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
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Look What's 
Gong Up Down South 


Sevannah State Dock 
Ports Authority 
Huge plants for the production of everything from paints 
to paper are going up throughout the South. Scores of 
America’s greatest names are represented. 


Many of these industrial leaders have called on 
Robert and Company Associates to design special purpose 
plants to fit their particular requirements in this area. 
As evidenced by our partial list of clients shown below, 
this experience covers virtually every type of industry. 


pittsburgh Plate ete poems ; Our knowledge of the South has helped hundreds of 
nt : — 


} paint and Vornish companies in every field of industry find suitable locations 
for their plants, in a hurry. With a large staff, our firm 
can provide a complete service from start to finish, 
including site selections, preliminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, building designs and securing bids 
from qualified contractors. 


This means a time-saving, one-package project for you, 
without sacrificing the advantages of competitive bidding. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
| ASSOCIATES 


a) 
EM GIMNEERING pivwis 


ATLANTA 


Serving America’s Great Names in Many Fields 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. Chrysler Motor Parts Corp. The Electric Storage Battery Co. Monsanto Chemical Company The Springs Cotton Mills 
Alphons Custodis Chimney Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. General Electric Company Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Construction Co. The Coca-Cola Company B. F. Goodrich Company Pan American World Airways,inc. United Merchants and 
American Bemberg Corporation Colonial Stores Incorporated The Goodyear Tire & Pepperell Manufacturing Co. Manufacturers Co., Inc. 
American Cyanamid Company Davenport Hosiery Mills Rubber Company Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co United States Envelope Co. 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. Eastern Air Lines, Inc Marshall Field and Co., Inc Sherwin-Williams Company Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


West Point Manufacturing Co. 
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MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


34 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia 
passed the billion mark and moved into 
1954 with $1,060,689,567 life insurance 
in force. Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1953 amounted to 
$10,541,464. Assets were increased 

18 percent to $94,205,212. 


VAR Csvias Compare 


4) /@EO! 


INSURES THE SOUTH . 


wOwt Greece 


i. SINCE 1891 7 





AN EYE 


Tokens of teamwork 
by all Life of Georgia people 
in the achievement of 


the 


billion in force 


were tie bars for men 
and ear dangles for women, 


which they received when 
the mark was passed in September. 


Assets PER CENT 


U. S. Government Securities . : 10.28 
State, County and pusceatstatgsies Bonds . 10.63 
Railroad Bonds .. . yo gs 
Public Utility Bonds : 20.33 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds + oo ie 
Stocks . 5 bg ne a ao 
Mortgages (First Liens) 41.27 
Real Estate: 

Offices (Including Branches). . . . 2.95 

[eee Sk we ws a ee ORS 
PI, SOON 6 se Sar ee ech -716 
Cash . . ce ae 
Interest and Rents ‘Due and Accrued aa 56 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Net). 1.93 
Miscellaneous Assets 


Total Assets . . 100.00 


Financial Statement e DECEMBER 31, 1953 


AMOUNT 
$ 9,688,500.57 
10,018,010.04 
1,340,584.78 
19, 156,304.69 
3,996,555.71 
2,428,196.00 
38,872,726.99 


2,776,006.14 
1,194,691.25 
713,115.05 
1,673,739.09 
$24,130.07 
1,819,326.17 
3,325.00 


$94,205,211.55 





Liabilities and Surplus 


Policy Reserves . 
Claims in Process of Settlement 
Reserve for Unreported Ciaims ; 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance é 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes . 
Reserve for Pension Plan ‘ 
Agents’ Bonds Reserve and Interest . 
Security Valuation Reserve . eke 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . . . 
Total Liabilities Except Capital . 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FUNDS FOR FURTHER 

PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 
Capital . . - * 
Unassigned Surplus Funds pee 


Capital and Surplus . . 
TOM 46 8 we 8 8 
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AMOUNT 
$72,655,713.01 
305,816.58 
208,239.23 
980,008.66 
859,510.00 
5,475,890.47 
550,955.00 
254,735.21 
__ 479,472.53 
$81,770,340.69 


$ 7,000,000.00 
__5,434,870.86 


$12, 434,870.86 
$94, 205, 211. 55 





LGN servine GEORGIA 
=m or GREATER PROGRESS 


in the development 
of her Varied 


Resources e 


= SA. 
a - 


If you plan to establish new factories, branch plants, 

storage facilities, mining or timber operations, we offer 

expert assistance on a confidential basis. in finding a LOUISVILLE AND 
suitable location that will assure econoniy of operation NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


and low distribution costs. 
R. E. BISHA, General industrial Agent The Old Reliable... 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 
L.&N. BLDG., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. ‘ : 
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America’s Finest, Fastest Airliner Joins 
Delta-CaS in serving the New South 


We who live here . . . and you who have been here . . . know 
the exciting spirit of growth that lives in our great New South 
today. It’s buildings going up. New people coming in. New 
products going out. It’s keeping pace with these new things, 
too... and with the new needs they’ve created. It’s accom- 
plishing more . . . producing better . . . and moving faster 
than ever before. 

That’s why Delta-C&S ordered its magnificent new DC-7 
fleet early in the design stage . . . and why the nation’s su- 
preme airliner will wear the Delta-C&S crown of superior 
service, exclusively, months ahead of competing airlines over 
most routes. 

DC-7’s cruising speed of more than 6 miles-per-minute 
puts you where you're going faster, in greater luxury, than 
anything else on wings. New design seating, improved Freon 
air conditioning which cools on the ground, radiant heating 
and further sound reduction are DC-7 features. 


AIA LINES 





How the DC-7 Cuts Time 
to and thru the South 


Following are typical flight times 
which will be available on Delta- 
C&S routes as increasing DC-7 de- 
liveries are made. 


Chicago to Miami. . . . 3hr. 40 min. 
Chicago to Atlanta .. . 2hr. 
Chicago to New Orleans 2 hr. 47 min. 
St. Louis to Houston. . . 2 hr. 18 min. 
Atlanta to New Orleans 1 hr. 36 min. 
Atlanta to Miami ... . 2hr. 
Cincinnati to Atlanta . . 1 hr. 25 min. 
Cincinnati to Miami . . . 3 hr. 
New Orleans to Dallas . 1 hr. 39 min. 











General Offices: Atlanta, Georgia 
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“W bat Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 

















It has been clearly demonstrated over the years of 
our national history that spending by private enter- 
prise is much more productive than when it is done 
by government. The New Deal, during the 1930's at- 
tempted to bring about economic recovery by pouring 
many billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money into 
schemes to prime the pump and create artificial jobs. 
That these experiments were failures is proved by the 
fact that at the end of 1939 there were still nine mil- 
lion employables unemployed. This was, at that time, 
seventeen per cent of the total available labor force. 


President Eisenhower, in keeping with the American 
tradition, advocates a course that will permit individ- 
uals and their businesses to gradually accumulate 
capital out of their own endeavors and to invest or 
spend it at their own discretion. His administration 
also aims at the recreation of a national environment 
favorable to business which would stimulate the 
restoration of individual initiative, encourage risk- 
taking ventures and release the energy of countless 
individuals which, collectively, is the most progressive 
force in the world. 


The job maker has the most aggressive and construc- 
tive role to play in our economy. Upon his willingness 
and ability to risk his money and time to assume re- 
sponsibility for the utilization of men, money and 
materials in business undertakings, depends the 
economic success of our nation. 


Now that business is escaping from the dog house 
to which it was unjustly banished some twenty odd 
years ago, it is up to business, big and little, to embrace 
its opportunity and, without government aid, to put 
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The Job Maker’s Job 





its dollars to work to make more and better jobs in 
the hope of making more dollars, and so ad infinitum. 


Wage and salaried workers should heartily endorse 
any policies that serve to stimulate the investment of 
venture capital because, during the past sixty years 
the trend of real wages has advanced almost exactly 
as has increased productivity. This condition will con- 
stantly prevail under a system of mass production be- 
cause there must be a consistently steady flow of con- 
sumer income which can be spent to absorb the output 
created. The average worker in America receives an 
income ten times as great as the average worker in 
the rest of the world. This condition is due primarily 
to the fact that back of every productive worker is an 
average investment of eleven thousand dollars in plant, 
machinery and equipment which multiples his produc- 
tive effort many times oves. 


The long detour on which the American business 
man was forced to start in the early 1930's is now 
turning back to the main highway, but the highway has 
not yet been reached. The way back will still be rough 
and treacherous. It will take time and courage and in- 
genuity to reach it safely. But the record of national 
accomplishment shows that those who place their 
hope for progress, in investment under private re- 
sponsibility and direction, are right. 


With the abandonment of fabian socialism as its 
policy, our national government is trying to provide 
an atmosphere in which business and businessmen can 
work for their own and the national welfare. It is up 
to each one of us who believes in the traditional Amer- 


ican way to again prove that it works for the benefit 
of all. 
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New influences lead stock 
market into higher territory 


First quarter earnings, low money rates, improved business 


outlook and Indo-China situation among contributory causes 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


N ow that the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average has crossed the 300 mark and 
maintained itself above this figure for a 
considerable period of time, the securities 
markets may be said to have entered a 
new phase. The public utility shares have 
almost kept pace with the Industrials, 
but, as has been the case for a long time, 
the rails have been laggards. The terri- 
tory in which common stocks now find 
themselves as a group has not been oc- 
cupied since October 1929, but this infor- 
mation has been conveyed so often in 
the daily press that it is no longer news. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful whether this 
fact has much meaning since so many 
events have transpired in the last twenty- 
five years. 

The new propelling power behind com- 
mon stocks which has recently been in 
evidence springs, as usual, not from one 
source, but several. First quarter reports 
have begun to be made public and, on the 
whole, they are decidedly more cheerful 
than many investors may have expected 
at the end of 1953. Most corporations 
show a declining trend in sales and net 
profits. However, there are many exam- 
ples of the reverse. This is particularly 
striking in the case of corporations now 
enjoying relief from the crushing pres- 
sure of Excess Profits Taxes. Among tHese 
are companies in a wide variety of fields, 
including electrical equipment, rubber 
and tires and chemicals. It is interesting 
to note that, while the expiration of E.P.T. 
has been known for many months, the 
results of its demise were under-dis- 
counted. This was due to the atmosphere 
of skepticism which has surrounded the 
financial markets for almost a year. 

Another factor in the partial return of 
cheerfulness is the growing evidence that 
the decline in business volume and em- 
ployment which commenced about nine 
months ago may be bottoming out. The 
actual situation is obscured by the inev- 
itable spottiness of industry results. The 
leading or low cost companies in each in- 
dustrial group are weathering the decline 
in business much more easily than the 
marginal and near-marginal companies. 
There has been a little too much focus- 
ing of attention upon these marginal com- 


panies and too little reflection upon the 
fact that this sort of thing always occurs 
when volume shrinks. The concentration 
of good business in some of the stronger 
hands is particularly noticeable in the 
automotive and allied fields. Unfortu- 
nately, and as a result of this, there have 
been unemployment problems in a few 
major industrial areas such as Detroit, 
and certain communities in Ohio. Those 
who have a vested interest in a reces- 
sion, and there are plenty of these people, 
have been quite vocal in their description 
of what has happened in these depressed 
industrial areas. 

The strong first quarter showing of 
earnings for the electric utilities has been 
most pleasing. It has also helped to bol- 
ster sentiment. Almost without exception 
companies in this group are showing im- 
proved sales and net profits as compared 
with the first quarter of 1953. Of course, 
results differ with companies in the more 
rapidly growing areas of the South, 
Southeast and Southwest turning in the 
best performance. There were a few com- 
panies operating in such highly indus- 
trialized areas as Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio which suffered a decline 
in the overall demand for electricity. In- 
vestors are re-learning the lesson that 
sales of electricity for residential and 
commercial use are more profitable than 
those to industry. With the electric utility 
industry in splendid shape from the point 
of view of operations and capital struc- 
ture, a moderate business set-back such 
as we are experiencing is apparently to 
have almost no effect on net earnings. In 
fact, the sole result might be a temporary 
and slight interruption of growth and 
the demands for service. This is also true 
with respect to companies supplying tele- 
phone service. 

The long awaited Federal Power Com- 
mission decision in the Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line case was announced in mid- 
April. In our opinion it is highly favorable 
both to the Company and to the natural 
gas industry as a whole. The securities 
markets were encouraged by the realistic 
attitude of the Commission. The ultimate 
effects of the decision are expected to be 
far reaching and constructive. 


Another force which has brought buy- 
ing into securities has been the assurance 
of continued low money rates. We have 
had various evidences of this and the 
latest was the further decline to 1%% 
of the Federal Reserve rediscount rate 
announced by the Chicago Bank. 

Perhaps the most important blow to de- 
flationary sentiment has been the flare- 
up of trouble in the Far East. Events in 
Indo-China are directly related to the 
Geneva negotiations, which will be on 
their way or perhaps terminated by the 
time this volumn is in print. Both sides 
had been preparing for Geneva by taking 
certain political and military steps calcu- 
lated to improve their positions at the 
conference table. While these events must 
be gauged with this thought in mind, the 
results have been obvious. Many people 
have taken a second look at commodities, 
particularly the metals. Industrial and 
commercial inventories in many fields 
have been gradually declining for months 
and it was presumed safe to allow them 
to taper off. Fear of further trouble in 
Asia has brought in buying in the case 
of a wide range of products. Prices have 
stiffened. Producers have become more 
confident and sentiment at many levels 
has been bolstered. 


The ultimate result of the Geneva Con- 
ference and the whole situation in South- 
east Asia cannot be predicted. However, 
it is, in our opinion, merely another 
phase of the long drawn-out struggle of 
the Kremlin to spread its influence and 
dogmas throughout the world. We do not 
intend to repeat our views on this point 
again as we have outlined them frequent- 
ly in this column. We do believe that a 
proper evaluation of this long term goal 
is necessary for effective judgment of se- 
curity values. Investors and their advis- 
ers have made a great many mistakes 
over the past three or four years in ac- 
cepting at their face value propaganda 
and actions intended to be propaganda. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
Western World is either unable to cope 
with the type of propaganda sponsored 
by the Kremlin or is unwilling to do so. 
As a result, political warfare has been 
onesided. In this field the dice have been 
loaded in favor of the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites, and it is not surprising that in- 
vestors are in a poor position to judge the 
next moves on the international political 
chessboard. We have tried to point out 
some of the pitfalls which they face. 


So far as the Indo-China situation is 
concerned, it merely re-emphasizes the 
fact that there can be no peace except 
on the terms of the Kremlin. And the 
peace that the Kremlin wishes is not what 
we understand when we look up this word 
in the dictionary. In other words, and in 
simpler language, the Cold War is here 
to stay. If the Kremlin looks as though 
it is going to soft pedal the Cold War, it 
does not mean that it has thrown it over- 
board, but is merely going to play it down 
for a while in its own interest. 

We had expected the common stock 
market to halt and hesitate in its long, 
upward move. Apparently we have been 
mistaken, since a new set of influences, 
some of which we have pointed out above, 
have come into play. 
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H-BOMB REVISES DEFENSE PLANS AND PROVES THAT— 





Industry must disperse, 
South is still best location 


By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


= national defense problem created 
by the hydrogen bomb’s hideous poten- 
tialities gives the South the opportunity 
to seek new industrial facilities of ak 
kinds. 

The industrial capacity of this coun- 
try has been so heavily concentrated in 
such cities as Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and New York, that 
new incentives will probably be devised 
by the government over the next few 
years, to assure better dispersion as a 
defense measure. Until now, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, in approving 
certificates of necessity providing accel- 
erated depreciation for tax purposes, has 
rarely asked industry to locate its plants 
more than five to ten miles from heavily 
industrialized cities regarded as major 
bombing targets. 

In view of the demonstrated capacity 
of the hydrogen bomb to cause destruc- 
tion or serious damage within a radius 
of fifteen to eighteen miles, the stand- 
ards for dispersion hitherto applied have 
been demonstrated to be inadequate. 

The South is in a strong position to 
gain new industries if the Government 
sets out really to effect greater disper- 
sion of industries. Unless the atom or 
hydrogen bomb is outlawed by the na- 
tions, the vulnerability of highly concen- 
trated industrial areas in this country 
will grow in direct proportion to the 
increased power of these new weapons. 

Actually, dispersion has never been a 
national policy, although much lip serv- 
ice has been given to it. When the chips 
were down, industry invariably chose 
greater concentration, because in that 
way expansion could be effected at lower 
cost. And the Government never wished 
to impede expansion, which could be 
accomplished quickly and cheaply. 

For example, the industrial expansion 
programs of World War II, and of the 
Korean crisis, gave rise to even larger 
increases in steel capacity, as measured 
in tons in areas that were already im- 
portant in steel production, than in new 
non-steelmaking areas. Under the condi- 
tions of World War II and of the Korean 
War, when our industry was safe from 
attack, that choice could be justified, be- 
cause it was important to get more 

capacity quickly. But on any future ex- 
pansion program that is sponsored and 
stimulated by defense needs, the nation 
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will have to give consideration to assur- 
ing security from attack. 

Why does dispersion of industry in the 
South offer greater security? Because 
most aerial attacks from northern Eu- 
rope would select the shortest route and 
would cross the Polar Cap and enter the 
United States across the Canadian fron- 
tier. This is shown by the deployment 
of radar defenses in Canada and along 
the United States-Canadian frontier. The 
populous Northern centers — Detroit, 
Chicago, Cleveland and _ Pittsburgh, 
would be the first visited by any planes 
or missiles which eluded the radar ring. 

It has been calculated by the maga- 
zine Iron Age that two hydrogen bombs 
—one in the Pittsburgh area and one in 
the Chicago area—could “pretty well 
knock out steel production in each area.” 
Thus, two bombs, according to this 
magazine, would damage or destroy 
nearly one-half of all steel production 
in the United States. This would bring 





United States steel capacity down to the 
present level of the Soviet Union — 
assuming that the bomb is as destructive 
as some experts believe. Actually, steel 
plants are quite rugged and are not 
easily destroyed. But the industrial com- 
plex which grows up around a steel 


plant is highly vulnerable to modern 
bombing. 

The cost of any real dispersion effort 
would be so great that it will probably 
be approached only by easy stages. It 
will stimulate population growth in the 
West and the South, and will be accom- 
panied by an influx of civilian and de- 
fense industries. 

The Government, entirely aside from 
any dispersion effort, is still seeking in- 
creased capacity in certain critical de- 
fense metals. This includes the wonder 
metal, titanium. A possibility also exists 
that a third round of expansion will be 
ordered in the aluminum industry, which 
has doubled its capacity since the begin- 
ning of the Korean War. 

Already the leading area in production 
of one light metal — aluminum — the 
South is now well on its way to becom- 
ing the leader in another high perform- 
ance metal, titanium. Two of the three 
largest titanium sponge plants are 
already built, or are slated to be built 
in the South, and it is likely that more 
capacity will be placed in this area, for 
potential titanium demand exceeds pres- 
ent capacity five to ten times. National 
defense is only one of the considerations 
dictating location of the titanium plants 
in the South. 

But it will do the South little good as 
the leading producer of these new won- 
der metals, aluminum and titanium, if 
it does not also capture the capacity to 
fabricate and consume these metals. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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*One thing we don’t like here is for someone to be 
pulling levers when he should be pushing buttons!” 


Model Industrial 


Community 


Expanding at Charlotte, N. C. 


abin planning may not guarantee 
success—-but it at least gives it a fight- 
ing chance. 

You wouldn't have to look long in 
Charlotte, N. C., to find a near perfect 
example of how planning has paid sub- 
stantial dividends to the _ public, to 
businessmen, and to a small railroad that 
had the gumption to meet a problem 
head-on. 

On the western fringes of Charlotte's 
central business district there is a 121- 
acre tract of land that, except for plan- 
ning, would now be a hodgepodge of mis- 
cellaneous commercial buildings and 
housing. Instead, it is a thriving indus- 
trial community composed of 43. dis- 
tributing warehouses and light manufac- 
turing plants, over a million square feet 
of permanent buildings, built at a cost in 
excess of $7 million, and eight miles of 
railroad service tracks and sidings. 

Fifteen years ago the Queen City was 
just coming into its own as a fast-step- 
ping, prosperous metropolitan center. By 
borrowing an occasional national distrib- 
utor from Richmond or Atlanta, it was 
rapidly converting itself into an import- 
ant center of Dixie commerce and indus- 
try. Today, Charlotte, with a metropoli- 
tan population in excess of 200,000, is 
second only to Atlanta as a distribution 
center for the entire Southeast. 

Back in 1937 the long-range outlook 
for Charlotte was definitely bullish. It 
was situated ideally as a distribution cen- 
ter for North and South Carolina; it had 
good transportation facilities; and it was 
a live-wire community with plenty to 
offer a newcomer. But the outlook for 
one of its native businesses, the Piedmont 
& Northern Railway, was not quite so 
promising. 

The P & N is a 123-mile line which, ex- 
cept for a 50-mile gap between Gastonia 
and Spartanburg, extends in a sweeping 
are through the heart of the rich indus- 
trial Piedmont section from Greenwood, 
S. C., to Charlotte. James B. Duke, Caro- 
lina pioneer of electric power, tobacco, 
textiles, and patron father of Duke Uni- 
versity, nursed the Piedmont & Northern 
to life in 1911. He and his associates 
planned to piece together a rail system, 
fed by electric power, that would form 
the transportation backbone of the Pied- 
mont Carolinas and serve the expanding 
textile industry. 

To complete the system the P & N 
needed authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to connect its two 
existing segments together and push 
northward to Winston-Salem to connect 
with the Norfolk & Western. But the 
necessary authority was not forthcoming, 
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and ever since the P & N has remained 
in two geographically separate segments. 

Actually, the two divisions of the rail- 
road are more like two roads under joint 
management. Both were once powered 
by electricity from the vast system of 
hydro-electric and steam’ generating 
plants that Mr. Duke built along the riv- 
ers of Piedmont Carolina. Recently, how- 
ever, electric locomotive power on the 
South Carolina Division was discarded 
in favor of the more economical diesels, 
and the North Carolina division is now 
in the process of converting to diesel 
power. 

The Tar Heel part of the line plows 23 
miles across the rolling countryside from 
Gastonia to Charlotte. It enters the city 
from the west and comes to a dead-end at 
terminals only a few blocks from the 
heart of the city. This leaves the P & N 
with trackage on only one side of the 
largest city it serves—-a serious limita- 
tion for a railroad. Its chief rail com- 
petitor splits the city with its main line 
and cuts off another big slice with 
branches to Columbia and Winston- 
Salem. 

Rugged competition on all sides wasn’t 
the cause of the P & N’s gloomy outlook 
in Charlotte however. A more exasper- 
ating factor was a gradual but steady 
encroachment of residential property 
along the right-of-way as it entered the 
city. It looked as if the P & N were 
destined to serve some fine housing proj- 
ects and precious few industries, the life- 
blood of a railroad. 

That's where the planning began. P & 
N President Frank H. Cothran, who 
guided the railroad’s destiny from 1937 
until his death in 1948, and the late W. 
T. Gill, vice president and general man- 
ager, climbed out on a limb by getting 
further into the real estate business. For 
a reasonable sum, as Charlotte real es- 
tate prices went, they were able to buy 
121 acres of one-time farmland that was 
languishing almost in the shadow of the 
city’s business district. 

This tract was readily accessible to the 
P & N’s main line and was ideally situ- 
ated only a few box-car lengths from 
U. S. Highway 29, the Main Street of the 
South. The topography was anything 
but level, but it was not so bad that most 
of it couldn't be flattened out on several 
levels at moderate cost. 

Almost before the ink had dried on the 
deed the railroad's subsidiary the P & N 
Realty Company, took over and went to 
work. First a master plan was evolved 
for grading and for construction of 
streets, sewers, water lines, and railroad 
service tracks. By July of 1937 the proj- 


ect was off the drawing board and a few 
months later the first dirt began to 
move. 


More than one Charlotte citizen 
thought the P & N had suddenly gone 
berserk. This business of grading and 
improving sites for yet unborn industries 
seemed a bit mad-—-and perhaps it would 
have been in any other Carolina town 
except Charlotte. The Queen City was 
coming of age fast and there were un- 
mistakable signs of a boom ahead. 

At first there was a flurry of interest 
in the earth-moving project; but that 
soon died. The red soil that had been 
laid bare by the bulldozer’s blade was 
to be baked hard by many suns before it 
supported the foundations of warehouses 
and factories. A few sites were sold in 
the early years, to be sure, but there was 
nothing akin to a land rush. 


Then came the war and the P & N be- 
came preoccupied with the task of haul- 
ing thousands of gasoline-less defense 
workers back and forth to the big 
Eveready Battery plant and to other on- 
line factories producing war goods. Plans 
for the industrial development in west 
Charlotte were shelved for the duration. 
In a few more seasons the rain had 
washed deep ruts in the unused sites and 
the relentless weeds had restaked their 
claims. 

Finally the war was over. The econo- 
my cast off its olive drab and was back in 
civies almost in the time it takes to drop 
a rifle. The P & N stopped trying to 
figure out how to keep body and soul to- 
gether and turned its thoughts to the 121- 
acre development along Thrift Road. 


The tide really began to turn in early 
’46. Industry dug into its files for long- 
delayed expansion plans; national com- 
panies started rolling into Charlotte to 
set up branch distributing facilities; na- 
tive businesses began looking around for 
space to grow and modern quarters; a 
pent-up market clamored for goods. The 
boom was on! 

Much to the P & N’s surprise it was 
suddenly in a sellor’s market. Real estate 
buyers could be carefully chosen for qual- 
ity and stability. One by one, two by two 
the sites began to go and the brickmasons 
took over where the bulldozers had left 
off a decade before. A&P warehouse, 
Colonial Stores Bakery, General Electric, 
Kraft Foods, G. E. Supply, Streitmann 
Biscuit, Clorox, Huttig Sash & Door, 
Allied Chemical & Dye, Associated Ply- 
wood Mills, Jewel Tea, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber, Carolinas Auto Supply, Simmons 
Company—they came in twos and threes 
to settle down along the Piedmont & 
Northern. 

The buyers came so quickly that it 
looked as if the P & N would be out of 
property before it could complete expan- 
sion plans. But the railroad sank an ad- 
ditional $200,006 into grading and improv- 
ing 18 more acres of sites along a new 
highway-—-now called Freedom Drive— 
that had slashed a path through the edge 
of the property. One big company has just 
completed a warehouse on one of the new 
sites and several other projects are in the 
talking stage. 

Throughout the hectic land-rush days 
P & N officials stuck to their guns on two 
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Goodyear and A&P Distribution facilities. 


important restrictions they had imposed 
on the buyers—-uniform and adequate 
setback provisions and no shoddy or tem- 
porary buildings. The result has been 
miraculous. For once an industrial sec- 
tion approaches the orderliness and good 
grooming of a well-planned residential 
development. There are no juke joints 
or dilapidated filling stations, no trucks 
blocking the streets, no junk piles, no 


P & N’s big Thrift Road industrial development covers 121 acres just 
new property graded along Freedom 


slum dwellings. Most of the companies 
which have built or leased facilities in 
the area have landscaped their property 
and provided ample off-street parking 
space. 

P & N President W. I. Rankin attrib- 
utes the remarkable success of the proj- 


Large baking plant of Colonial Stores. 
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ect to these factors: first, the develop- 
ment is ideally located; second, many 
companies prefer prepared sites with 
sewer, water, streets and railroad already 
at hand; third, by owning and develop- 
ing its own land the railroad has been 
able to keep the price down to a reason- 
able level while similar land is sold for 
what the traffic will bear; fourth, com- 
panies prefer the surroundings and pro- 


tection that only a planned development 
can give them; fifth, Charlotte has grown 
phenomenally as a distribution center. 
Industry and the railroad are not the 
only ones who have profited from the 
P & N project. The entire community has 
benefited from the orderly, planned de- 


west of Charlotte. 
Drive. 


Kraft Foods Company Warehouse. 


velopment of the area. The project sep- 
arated commercial areas and residential 
areas with sharper cleavage than the 
best of zoning codes could possibly 
achieve. This clear-cut line of demarka- 
tion protects residential property values 
and prevents its ultimate deterioration 
into factory slums. And it gives indus- 
try a place to go without running the 
risk of making a lot of people unhappy. 


Center, right, is the 


The P & N’s sudden and spectacular 
success with a planned commercial de- 
velopment has caught the eyes of local 
businessmen and real estate developers. 
Several new industrial and commercial 
areas in other parts of the city have al- 
ready been opened up. 





New facilities of Carolinas Auto Supply Co. 
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The sketch above shows the Clifty Creek steam-electric generating plant, 
being built by the Ohio Valley Electric Corp., to supply power for the new 
Portsmouth area project of the Atomic Energy Commission in Pike County, 


Kentucky. The plant is actually located on the Indiana side of the Ohio 
River. 

















IN MISSOURI 


Nevern Corporation, a subsidiary of the Hat Corporation of America, 
will occupy this million dollar plant at Nevada. 
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EXPANSION 


VIRGINIA 


General Electric Co. recently broke ground for this new specialty controls 
plant at Waynesboro. This multi-million dollar installation is being built by 
the J. A. Jones Construction Co., of Charlotte, N. C. Architects and Engi- 
neers on the project were Whitman Requardt and Associates of Baltimore. 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Wellman Combing Co. will occupy this three million dollar wool process 
pant at Johnsonville. This will be the first wool processing unit in the state, 


and will have a capacity of 20 million pounds a year. Daniel Construction 
Co. is the contractor. 
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The Search for Power 


By John 


T’S a long way from Birmingham to 
Abidjan. Never heard of Abidjan? You'll 
be hearing about it. 

Abidjan is a town on the Ivory Coast 
of French West Africa, It’s so small it 
isn't even on the map. Here, under the 
beating equatorial sun the French Gov- 
ernment is completing a unique hydro- 
electric power plant. 

It won’t run on the power of falling 
water. There is no concrete dam with 
diversion tunnels and spillways. 

The $4-million plant will use only the 
change in temperature of sea water to 
run generators which will electrify a city 
of 6,000 homes. 

3ut, if it proves as successful as its 
proponents claim, it may mean cheaper 
electric power for our coastal cities, par- 
ticularly in the South. 

Operation of the French power plant 
is based on the simple principle that 
when vapor turns to water in a closed 
container it forms a vacuum. It’s the 
same principle that a housewife uses in 
“getting down” the coffee from the up- 
per part of a vacuum coffee maker by 
running cold water over the bottom 
half. 

The hot water pushed up by steam 
pressure into the upper half now does 
an about face and is drawn into the lower 
half by the vacuum created. 

The vacuum was created by a change 
in temperature. The difference in tem- 
perature of two containers of sea water 
will be made to run the Abidjan gen- 
erator. Advantage is being taken of the 
fact water of tropical seas is warm on 
the surface (reaching 90°F.), but ex- 
tremely cold at bottom. 

At Abidjan the cold bottom water will 
be pumped through pipes in a closed tank 
surrounded by vapor from a tank of 
warm surface water. The vapor will 
turn to water as it is chilled by the cold 
water creating a partial vacuum in the 
first tank. More vapor will rush in to 
fill the vacuum. Into this current of 
rushing vapor the clever engineers have 
stuck a turbine--a giant paddlewheel 
like the old mill wheel-—which is hooked 
to a generator, Result: Electric power. 

The building of this plant emphasizes 
the extreme efforts being made to ob- 
tain electric energy the power which 
today runs most of the world’s machines. 

In a score of laboratories in this coun- 
try and in Europe engineers are investi- 
gating how to get electricity from the 
action of ocean tides, the heat of the 
sun, and the splitting of atoms. 


In the United States and other civi- 
lized countries coal and oil are being 
used up in prodigious quantities to pro- 
duce steam to run electric generators. 
Here as overseas, rivers have been 
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harnessed to turn mighty generators. 

The situation with coal is this. Our 
total reserves have been estimated at 
about 3,000 billion tons. Our annual pro- 
duction is about 700 million tons and 
total production to date is about 30 bil- 
lion tons. But, more than half of the 
3,000 billion reserve is low-rank bitumi- 
nous coal and lignite. 

The problem is not one of total ex- 
haustion even in the fairly remote fu- 
ture, but rather an early increase in 
cost because of the depletion of the 
richer and more accessible deposits. 

Discovery of petroleum has kept pace 
with consumption within recent years. 
But, according to our present knowledge, 
our petroleum is estimated to last only 
20 years at “normal” rate of use. 

This means we must explore and de- 
velop the making of petroleum from 
other resources which are plentiful, such 
as low-grade coal and oil-bearing rock 
known as shale. 

We have tremendous supplies of low- 
grade oil. There are vast deposits of 
shale in the Rocky Mountain region. The 
Federal Government has built several 
synthetic fuel demonstration plants in 
an effort to find a low-cost production 
method of “squeezing oil out of stone.” 

Cost of producing synthetic fuels has 
dropped to a point where refined products 
such as gasoline, diesel oil, and heating 
oil can be made at 8% cents a gallon. 
This still is above natural petroleum 
costs. But is is encouraging. 

In the future synthetic oils may pro- 
vide energy for our automobiles, fo- 
home heating, and industrial power. Al- 
so, as the better grades of coal become 
exhausted, synthetic oils would compete 
with coal as a source of fuel for gener- 
ating electric power. 

Shortage of electric power, or its high 
cost, is already driving industry from 
certain areas of the country into sections 
where power is cheaper. 

High power costs were given as reason 
for several firms’ relocation from New 
England to Southern states. One textile 
firm reported that in its New Hampshire 
plant the average cost of a kilowatt hour 
of electricity was 12 mills. In South 
Carolina it costs only seven mills. 

With a few exceptions, the utilities in 
New England are burning oil and coal 
in their power plants. Neither of these 
is native to New England and must be 
shipped in at considerable cost. 

Because of increasing cost of coal and 
the probability of u shortage of petroleum 
within the next few decades, engineers 
are looking to water as a source of 
electric energy. 

Engineers estimate that the unde- 
veloped hydroelectric power sites in the 


country are capable of producing 393 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours of power a year. 

“The full development of this power,” 
says the Bureau of Reclamation, “would 
not be the final answer to our energy 
problems since it would only take care 
of 20 per cent of our present energy 
needs, but it would help materially in 
conserving our exhaustible fuel sup- 
plies.” 

With the exception of atomic energy, 
probably the largest source of natural 
energy still untapped by man, is the wind. 
Trying to harness it for useful purposes 
has interested inventors for centuries. In 
its simple form it has been used by the 
Dutch, for example, to grind flour, and 
by American farmers to draw water from 
wells. 

Percy H. Thomas, an electrical engi- 
neer formerly with the Federal Power 
Commission, proposes a battery of giant 
windmills to drive electric generators. 
Each windmill or “aerogenerator” would 
be a 500-foot-high structure and would 
produce from 5,000 to 10,000 kilowatts. 

To get as much wind as possible, engi- 
neer Thomas proposes a twin “wind- 
wheel” arrangement. His model shows 
two 3-bladed propellers or windwheels 
which would drive a centrally-located 
electric generator atop each tower. 

In a 28-mile wind, the generator would 
produce enough power to supply six to 
seven thousand homes. 

Because of the unreliable character of 
the wind, “tie-ins” with hydroelectric or 
steam-driven power plants will be neces- 
sary. 

For that reason, the proposed aerogen- 
erator will not make our dams obsolete. 
But under ordinary conditions, it might 
bring electric power to localities which 
are too far from hydro plants, or where 
cost of transporting coal makes steam 
plants prohibitive. 

The wind-driven generator is worth in- 
vestigating. So are sun-powered gen- 
erators, 

Then there is atomic energy. Research 
in this field is well subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. Eventually a commercial gen- 
erator will be available. 


We do not have sufficient knowledge or 
experience with nuclear fuels to make 
any predictions as to their future eco- 
nomic position with relation to conven- 
tional fuels. Engineers feel that a com- 
mercial atomic power plant is at least 
ten years away. 

In the meanwhile, a number of actions 
can be taken to alleviate the power 
shortage. Engineers and economists 
make these recommendations: 

Private industry should be encouraged 
to build additional hydroelectric power 
plants. 

Ways should be found to mine and use 
cheaper grades of coal to supply the 
power plants using this fuel. 

Accelerated research on solar and wind 
generators is needed. Pilot plants should 
be built to test feasible ideas. 

And, it may not be far-fetched to sug- 
gest that the government underwirte an 
experimental sea-water power plant like 
the Abidjan installation, on our own Gulf 
Coast. 
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Mobile 


New Shipping Record—Large quanti- 
ties of imported pig iron from Belgium 
and fertilizers from Germany during Jan- 
uary helped to establish a new shipping 
record at Alabama State Docks. 

Tonnage for January, 1954, totaled 556,- 
823 as compared with 392,043 tons in Jan- 
uary, 1953. The 1954 figure eclipsed a pre- 
vious record of 465,873 tons handled in 
July, 1953. 

Jerry P. Turner, State Docks general 
manager, pointed out that diversified fa- 
cilities at the port were responsible for 
the rise here at a time when shipping is 
down nationally. 

Of the January total, 405,000 tons were 
handled through the bulk material han- 
dling plant and 141,000 tons of general 
cargo were handled over the docks. 

Additional tonnage was_ handled 
through the privately-owned export 
grain elevator on State Docks property. 

“In general, the position of the State 
Docks was never more solid, The facil- 
ities have demonstrated their immense 
value to both industry and agriculture. 
Recently added equipment and existing 
freight rates have put the Port of Mobile 
in a favorable competitive relation with 
other ports of the South and the nation 
as a whole.” 

“Since the conclusion of the post-World 
War II expansion program, the emphasis 
at the State Docks has been on stream- 
lining to assure shippers the utmost 
safety, efficiency and economy. The em- 
phasis will be continued in the period 
ahead,” Turner said. 


Docks’ January Tonnage Reaches All- 
Time High—While shipping circles weré 
predicting a general 20 per cent decline 
in port business for January, 1954, the 
Alabama State Docks reached an all-time 
high of 556,823 tons of cargo handled over 
the terminals for that month. 

The new monthly record of over half- 
million tons of cargo handled eclipsed a 
previous record set in July, 1953, of 465,- 
873 tons. None of these figures include 
additional tonnage handled through the 
privately-owned grain elevator on State 
Docks property. 
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Building the January record were im- 
ports of crude rubber from the Far East; 
fertilizer materials from Germany; man- 
ganese and iron ores from Brazil, Chile 
and Cuba; Surinam bauxite; Belgian 
wire; and Swedish pig iron. Included 
among the exports for that month were 
fire brick from Missouri; machinery from 
Illinois; lumber, naval stores and iron 
and steel products-—all from Alabama. .. 

In the annual report of the State Docks 
Board to the Governor—it was pointed 
out that over 4,637,000 tons were handled 
during the fiscal year ended September, 
1953. 

In the report the State Docks Board 
said long-range prospects for the States 
Docks system were “exceedingly bright.” 

“A general decline in government and 
military shipments may be in prospect,” 
the board said. 

If so, gross tonnage handled by the 
State Docks is bound to be affected. On 
the other hand, the Port of Mobile can 
confidently expect a considerable rise 
during the year ahead in ores and other 
imports, as well as exports of grain and 
grain products. 

“In general, the position of the State 
Docks was never more solid. The facil- 
ities have demonstrated their immense 
value to both industry and agriculture. 
Recently added equipment and existing 
freight rates have put the Port of Mo- 
bile in a favorable competitive position 
with other ports of the South and the na- 
tion as a whole. 

“Since the conclusion of the post-World 
War II expansion program, the emphasis 
at the State Docks has been on stream- 
lining to assure shippers the utmost 
safety, efficiency and economy. The em- 
phasis will be continued in the period 
ahead.” 

Discussing future expansion, the board 
said a program whereby the docks would 
construct five new berths to the south 

of the present terminals is still under con- 
sideration. 

“Beyond doubt, these objectives will 
eventually be realized, but careful plan- 
ning must necessarily precede major con- 
struction work, particularly in a period 
when costs are notably heavy.” 


Inactive Tanker Fleet Shows Marked 
Increase—-The inactive American tanker 
fleet has risen 62 per cent since January 
1, 1953, according to a research report re- 
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leased by the American Merchant Marine 
Institute. Some 926,000 deadweight tons 
are now inactive, the report declares, 
noting that of this fleet 86 per cent of 
the idle vessels are out of service because 
of reduced cargoes. 

The report, its statistics those of Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, shows a total privately-owned 
U. S. tanker fleet of 442 ships. Repre- 
senting 21 per cent of the world’s tanker 
tonnage, this fleet aggregates 6,925,463 
tons. 

Fourteen new tankers were added to 
the American tanker fleet during 1953, 
aggregating 329,582 tons. Fifteen vessels, 
of 178,119 tons, were scrapped, converted, 
transferred or otherwise dropped from 
the listing. 

Today’s tanker fleet is about 65 per cent 
larger than the 1939 fleet, the Institute 
report noted, At that time there were 377 
ships with a total of 4,217,000 tons. Only 
ocean-going ships of 1,000 gross tons and 
over are included, 

The only increase in active tonnage has 
taken place in the Coastal and Inter- 
coastal area. However, this increase over 
1953 tonnage is less than 2 per cent or 
64,000 deadweight tons. During this same 
period, tonnage trading to and from non- 
contiguous territories and foreign-to- 
foreign have declined by 54 and 32 per 
cent, respectively. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 


Barge Grain Receipts Set Record 1953 
set the record for barge grain receipts 
at the New Orleans Public Grain Eleva- 
tor with 36,748,425 bushels, according to 
E. H. Lockenberg, general manager for 
the Board of Port Commissioners, Since 
1918 barges have delivered over 378 mil- 
lion bushels of grain to the elevator, Of 
this total 5,250,307 bushels were delivered 
by barges this January, he reported. 
Lockenberg pointed out that barge re- 
ceipts are increasing every year. 

Parge receipts during January includ- 
ed 1,215,183 bushels wheat, 2,810,629 
bushels corn, 1,224,995 bushels soybeans. 

Comparing barge grain receipts with 
railroad receipts, Lockenberg said rail- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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roads deliver the greater weight each 
year. However, the percentage delivered 
by barge has been rising since World 
War II, he added. Barges accounted for 
45% of elevator receipts during 1953, only 
22% in 1946. 


Port Leader Gets Important Post — 


| Lewis I. Bourgeois, director of commerce 
| for the Port, has been appointed nation- 


al chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Commerce of the American Association 


| of Port Authorities. This was announced 


in San Francisco recently by General R. 
H. Wylie, president of the association and 
general manager for the Port of San 
Francisco, 

In an interview there, Bourgeois 
said that the purpose of the foreign 
commerce committee is to protect, pro- 
mote and free from restriction the foreign 
trade of the U. S. The committee also 
exists to serve the association in its ac- 
tivities for the betterment of U. S. ports, 
Bourgeois said, and then added, “How 


| could we better serve the nation’s ports 


than by getting more business for them? 
And that’s what my committee is out to 
do —- to increase world trade through 
U. S. ports.” 

The American Association of Port 
Authorities covers two nations, with 
members from most U. S. and a few Ca- 
nadian ports. 


Engineering Equipment for Alaskan 


| Pipe Line Shipped Through Port -— The 


FASTER HANDLING 
LOWER COST 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Fully-equipped for economical, 
fast, safe handling of imports and 
exports, the Savannah State Docks 
have many advantages. Included 
are the latest cargo handling de- 
vices, shipside railroad trackage, 
modern fumigating plant, unob- 
structed transit sheds with excel- 
lent truck-loading facilities. First- 
class industrial tracts adjoin the 
docks, which are served by five 
railroads and 26 truck lines. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Georgia Ports Authority 


Offices 
ATLANTA, GA., USA SAVANNAH, GA., USA 
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first of four shipments of 8-inch steel 
pipe plus necessary equipment to build 
a 615-mile petroleum pipeline in Alaska 
sailed from New Orieans aboard the S. S. 
Henry Stevenson in late February. 

The pipeline will run from Haines, 
Alaska to Fairbanks, Alaska and will 
parallel the famous Alcan highway. The 
pipeline will serve a U.S. Air Force base 
near Fairbanks with refined petroleum 
products. 

The pipeline is being constructed un- 
der a $29 million contract between the 
U. S. Army Engineers and the Williams 
Brothers Company, pipeline engineering 
and construction company of Tulsa, 
Okla., in a joint venture with McLaugh- 
lin, Ine., of Great Falls, Mont., and Mar- 
well Construction Co., Ltd., of Vancouver, 
B. C. The pipeline has a completion date 
of Sept. 1, 1955. 

Some 23,000 tons of pipe and equip- 
ment will be shipped from New Orleans 
to Valdez, Alaska in four chartered Lib- 
erty ships, all of which will have 
cleared the Port of New Orleans by June 
» 

B. E. Barnes, Tulsa, vice-president of 
the Williams company who will manage 
the project in Alaska, was in New Or- 
leans for several weeks helping to super- 
vise loading of the first shipment. 


New Consul General Here for Domini- 
can Republic—Eduardo A. Morales, for- 
mer consul-general of the Dominican Re- 
public in San Juan, Puerto Rico, and for- 
mer dean of the San Juan consular corps, 
has been named consul general in New 
Orleans. He replaces Dr. J. Marino In- 


' chaustegui who was transferred to San 
| Juan early this year. 


Morales has a long record of civic ac- 
complishments before reaching New Or- 
leans. He is a former president of the 
Rotary Club in Ponce, P. R., a founder 
and former president of the Exchange 
Club in Rio Piedras, P. R., and a member 
of the Knights of Columbus. 


Among his other interests in Puerto 
Rico, where he served for the past eight 
years, were the Albergue De Ninos, a 
home for needy children, and Hogar In- 
fantil, a children’s nursery. He served 
as a member of the boards of directors 
for both institutions. 


Morales, a career diplomat with nearly 
10 years’ service, said shortly after his 
arrival that his aims as consul general 
here will be to strengthen the already 
good relations between the Dominican 
Republic and New Orleans. 

Julio E. Bonetti, who has served in 
New Orleans in the Dominican Republic 
consulate for nine years, was named vice- 
consul. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


New Cargo Terminal Plans—The Bal- 
timore Port & Terminal Corporation on 
March 23 announced new plans for the 
construction of an ore, lumber and gen- 
eral cargo terminal here to cost between 
$14,500,000 and $17,000,000. 

The new program, developed in collab- 
oration with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
involved an investment of $3,375,000 by 
private capital and an initial loan of 
$11,125,000 from the Port of Baltimore 
Commission. Facilities to be constructed 
immediately under the project include 
an ore pier with berths for two large 
vessels, and an unloading capacity of 
5,000,000 tons per year, but capable of 
being expanded to handle 10,000,000 tons 
annually and an independent lumber 
terminal handling over 70,000,000 board 
feet annually. 

Also included in the plans is a gen- 
eral cargo terminal which would be 
built to specifications of any shipping 
lines desiring to locate at Baltimore. This 
facility would require an additional in- 
vestment of $2,500,000. 

The new terminals will be located ad- 
jacent to Harbor Field on the north side 
of the Patapsco River and will be served 
by a 40-foot channel and a turning basin 
large -enougth to accommodate the 
largest ore carriers and passenger ves- 
sels that can enter Baltimore harbor. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which will handle 
traffic from the company’s projected ore 
pier, has agreed to invest $1,875,000 in 
raii yards and related facilities to sup- 
port the terminals, on land purchased 
or leased from the terminal company. 

Original plans of the corporation sub- 
mitted to the Port of Baltimore Com- 
mission for consideration in 1952, includ- 
ed, among other things, an ore and gen- 
eral cargo pier development in the vicin- 
ity of Point Breeze at an overall cost of 
$25,000,000. The project was subsequent- 
ly approved in principle by the commis- 
sion, although the Board of Estimates 
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later ruled that the proposal did not 
meet the City’s financial requirements. 


New Independent Far Eastern Service 
Inaugurated—Regular new monthly serv- 
ice from Baltimore to Far Eastern ports 
was inaugurated on February 26 by Is- 
brandtsen Company, Inc., with the sail- 
ing of the steamer “Ann M.” for Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Keelung and Takao. She 
was followed by the “Sheila K.,” which 
cleared the Port on March 22 for Yoko- 
hema, Kobe, Keelung and Hong Kong. 

The new service, operated via the Pan- 
ama Canal, is in addition to the com- 
pany’s ’round-the-world service, which in- 
cludes many of these ports in vessel itin- 
eraries. Ships operated in the latter 
service sail via the Mediterranean, Red 
Sea, India and Pakistan, returning via 
the Panama Canal. 

The Baltimore offices of Isbrandtsen 
are at 410 Water Street. 


British, German and Egyptian Interests 
Form New Freighter Service from Balti- 
more—-The American Mideast Line, a new 
three-flag service recently formed by the 
Alexandria Navigation Company, S.A.E., 
and Societe Navigation Maritime, S.A.E., 
of Alexandria, Egypt; the Britain Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd., London, England; 
and Fisser Schiffahrt G.M.B.H, Emden, 
Germany, will open service from Balti- 
more to ports on the Red Sea, Gulf of 
Aden, Persian Gulf, Pakistan and India 
on April 17. 


The first sailing in the new service 
will be the Egyptian-flag motorship 
“Port Said,” scheduled to clear from Bal- 
timore on the above date for direct calls 
at Alexandria, Port Said, Jeddah, Aden, 
Dammam, Bahrein, Koweit, Khoram- 
shahr, Abadan, Basra, Karachi and Bom- 
bay. Service thereafter will be main- 
tained on a monthly basis for the present 
by a fleet of modern 15-knot motorships. 
Vessels will be equipped with refriger- 
ated compartments for the carriage of 
perishable commodities and deep tanks 
for transporting bulk liquids. Some ships 
will also have accommodations for pas- 
sengers. 

A joint service agreement has been 
filed with the Federal Maritime Board, 
and the owners have made application 
for membership in the various confer- 
ences serving the trade areas. 

T. J. Stevenson & Company, Inc., have 
been named general agents for the line 
in this country and the Terminal Ship- 
ping Company, Garrett Building, will 
represent the new service at Baltimore. 


February Ship Arrivals—aA total of 346 
ocean-going vessel arrivals were report- 
ed at Baltimore by the Baltimore Mari- 
time Exchange for February. This num: 
ber compares with 338 in January and 
356 in February, 1953. 


Of February’s total, 165 were Ameri- 
can ships and 181 foreign-flag vessels. 
Included in the latter were 38 Nor- 
wegian, 21 British, 14 Swedish, 12 Pana- 
manian, 11 Danish, 10 Dutch, 8 German, 
8 Honduran, 8 Japanese, 5 Belgian, 5 
Greek, 5 Italian, 4 Spanish, 4 Venezuelan, 
3 Canadian, 3 Colombian, 3 Cuban, 
3 French, 3 Liberian, 2 Brazilian, 2 
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Cotton is shown here being prepared for fumigation at a new plant of the Georgia 


Ports Authority next to the new Savannah State Docks. 





Costa Rican, 2 South African, 2 Yugo- 
slavian, 1 Chinese, 1 Finnish, 1 Irish, 1 
Israeli and 1 Philippine. 

Vessel arrivals at the Port in the first 
two months of the year aggregate 734 
against 764 in the same period last year. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Morehead City 


Major Freight Forwarder Sets Up 
Morehead Office—The first major ship- 
ping agency to establish permanent of- 
fices for operations in the Port of More- 
head City has been welcomed here by 
North Carolina Port Authority and local 
leaders as another step in the develop- 
ment of the harbor as a significant gate- 
way to ocean commerce. 

Officials of the newly formed More- 
head City Shipping Company called on 
SPA Director Richard S. Marr at the 
State-owned marine terminal, J. D. Holt, 
its manager and Mayor George W. Dill 
and others to discuss its plans for a com- 
plete ship agency, freight forwarding 
and stevedoring service. The new Com- 
pany is a branch of the long established 
Wilmington Shipping Company and Peter 
B. Ruffin, President, made the announce- 
ment and called on Colonel Marr here 
recently. 

Colonel Marr said he hoped other firms 
would follow the Morehead City Ship- 
ping Company's lead. “We consider the 
establishment of this company as a most 
fortunate development for the port,” Col- 
onel Marr said. “The State Ports Author- 
ity is exerting every effort to induce such 
firms, essential to a complete port serv- 
ice, to move directly into our port de- 
velopment program. This includes freight 
forwarders, import-export firms, ship- 
pers, distributors, steamship agencies 


and transportation lines.” 

In announcing the establishment of 
the new concern, Ruffin said that Wil- 
liam T. Davies will act as manager of the 






company’s affairs and operations in 
Morehead City. Davies has_ recently 
moved to Morehead City from Falls 
Church, Virginia. He was formerly Assist- 
ant Chief Accountant of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in Washington, 
D. C. Davies has owned a home in More- 
head City for some years, it was learned. 

“We have been attending vessels of 
our principals and carrying on stevedor- 
ing operations in Morehead City for some 
years,” Ruffin stated. “With the increase 
in shipping in the port and in view of 
favorable prospects for increased activi- 
ty in the future, we have felt it advisable 
to establish our own organization on the 
spot rather than continue to serve the 
port from our Wilmington office. In this 
wuy we expect to render more efficient 
service to our principals, and we hope to 
be a real asset to Morehead City. 

“We have confidence in the future of 
the pert and look forward to greater ac- 
tivity here. We have always had the 
friendliest sort of relations with all the 
port and civic interests in Morehead 
City. We appreciate the way they have 
cooperated with us in the past, and it 
is our desire to cooperate fully with them 
and to be part of the community.” 

The Wilmington Shipping Company is 
one of the most active port agencies in 
Wilmington and represents a large num- 
ber of steamship companies, importers 
and exporters. Offices are maintained at 
the North Carolina State Docks. Other 
officers are W. P. Emerson, Vice Presi- 
dent; W. D. Williams, Secretary, and J. P. 
Wilson, Treasurer. The Morehead City 
Shipping Company, as a branch, will op- 
erate under the general direction of the 
offices of the company in Wilmington, 
Ruffin said. 


Morehead City Enters List of Southern 
Sugar Centers---Two solid years of effort 
by J. B. Kittrell & Company, Greenville, 
N. C., brokers and distributors, has final- 
ly resulted in initiating the Port of More- 
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head City as a suger distribution center 
with the first cargo, discharged by the 
freighter M. S. Antwerpen in February, 
to be followed with other shipments 
scheduled for March and April. 

“We will handle approximately 300,000 
bags of refined sugar through Morehead 
City and the SPA terminal whenever ad- 
ditional storage facilities are available,” 
said J. B. Kittrell whose firm has been 
in business with sugar and other com- 
modities since 1910. “It’s a natural point 
for Eastern North Carolina’s supply.” 

The sugar reaching the port was im- 
ported by M. Golodetz & Co., of New 
York. The M. S. Antwerpen is of the 
Buccaneer Line, Jacksonville, Fla. The 
newly established Morehead City Ship- 
ping Company were agents for the ship. 
The firm also stevedored the cargo. On 
hand to watch the unloading of the first 
shipment was M. F. Cacace, head of Golo- 
detz’ refined sugar department. 

“We are glad to add sugar to the list 
of commodities we are able to handle 
over the State Docks,” SPA Terminal 
Manager, J. D. Holt, said. “Mr. Kittrell’s 
efforts, in which SPA has heartily coop- 
erated, offer another illustration of what 
North Carolina’s own importing, export- 
ing and distributors can do to help our 
ports grow and prosper as they directly 
benefit a widening circle within our econ- 
omy.” 


TEXAS 


Houston 


Foreign Trade Institute in May—Wide- 
ly-known leaders in the world trade and 
transportation field are scheduled to 
speak at Houston's first Foreign Trade 
Institute which will be held May 17 to 
20 at the University of Houston. 

The four-day session which will feature 
courses in practical export procedures is 
being sponsored by the Port of Houston 
and nine Houston organizations. 

A highlight of the program will be an 
address by Edgar R. Baker, managing 
director, Time-Life International, New 
York, who will speak at the closing ban- 
quet May 20. 

Among other speakers will be E. E. 
Schnellbacher, director, Office of Intelli- 
gence and Services, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington; John Mount, 
manager, marine service department, 
North America Insurance Company and 
Secretary, Industrial Packing Engineers 
Association of America, Philadelphia; Dr. 
Marvin L. Fair, Professor of Economics 
and Transportation, Tulane University, 
New Orleans; Edward M. Andel, Vice 
President, foreign department, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York; Watrous H. 
Irons, Vice President, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Dallas; Harry G. Gibson, Assist- 
ant Manager, Marine Department, Stand- 
ard Fire Insurance and Automobile In- 
surance Company of Hartford. 

Topics of discussion will include world 
trade trends, methods of obtaining 
orders, terms of sale, how the merchan- 
dise is to be paid for, preparing merchan- 
dise for shipment, moving the shipment 
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to port, government controls, services of 
freight forwarders, and steamship serv- 
ices offered. 

Those interested in enrolling may 
write the University of Houston College 
of Business Administration or Carl C. 
Thrift, chairman, education subcommit- 
tee of the world trade committee of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, P. O. 
Box 2371, Houston. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


Export Shipping Increased — Export 
and coastal shipping through Hampton 
Roads showed an increase in March of 
816 carloads above February, 1953, the 
Virginia State Ports Authority reported 
recently. Nation-wide shipping decreased 
by 15 per cent during the month. 

Coal movement is not reflected in the 
February shipping report which showed 
a 354 per cent rise in carloads of grain 
passing through Hampton Roads ports 
and a three per cent increase in other 
cargoes. Only in coastal shipping was a 
decrease noted in the carload figures 
compiled by Car Service Division of the 
Association of American Railroads. 

David H. Clark, director of the State 
Ports Authority released these figures 
for February: Export Grain, 1954-958 
cars; 1953—211 cars; increase of 747 cars 
or 354 per cent. 

Other than grain exports, 1954—2849 
cars; 1953, 2775 cars; increase in number 
of carloads—-74 or 3 per cent increase. 

Coastal, 1954—48 carloads; 1953—53 
carloads; decrease, five carloads or 9 per 
cent decrease. 

Totals, export and coastal, 1954—3855 
carloads; 1953-3039 carloads; increase of 
816 carloads. 


First Bulk Shipment of Cocoa Arrives 
For Norfolk’s Monsanto Chemical Plant— 
The first import shipment of cocoa in 
bulk has arrived at the Port of Norfolk 





Cocoa being unloaded from the Dea 
Mazella into Virginian railway cars. 


for processing at the local Monsanto 
Chemical Company plant. 

The time-and-money-saving bulk hand- 
ling of the product, formerly imported 
in burlap bags, has been made possible 
by the installation of a new $37,000 con- 
veyor system at the Monsanto plant. 

Crude theobromine, which is converted 
into a pharmaceutical, is the main pro- 
duct of the plant. The residue of the ex- 
traction process is dried and sold to com- 
mercial fertilizer concerns —- or made 
available in damp form to home garden- 
ers as cocoa soii conditioner, which has 
much the same effect on lawns as 
fertilizer. 

Another product of the plant, in addi- 
tion to theobromine and the soil-condi- 
tioner by-product, is refined cocoa butter, 
which is sold to candy manufacturers 
and pharmaceutical houses, 

Bulk cocoa, powdery and very light in 
weight, creates a handling problem be- 
cause it shifts easily in the ship; when 
in rail cars, the cocoa is covered by a pro- 
tective tarpaulin; plant handlers wear 
cloth masks. 

The first shipment in bulk was aboard 
the Dea Mazzella, chartered by Wood- 
ward and Dickerson, Philadelphia cocoa 
brokers, Forty-four hundred tons were 
unloaded at the modern bulk-handling 
facilities at Norfolk’s Sewalls Point piers 
by the Old Dominion Stevedoring Com- 
pany. The Belt Line Railroad carried the 
cargo in hopper cars to the nearby Mon- 
santo plant. Local arrangements for the 
shipment were handled by the W. S. 
Parker Shipping Company. 

Although cocoa imports are not new 
to Norfolk, the new Monsanto facilities, 
coupled with bulk handling, will increase 
the importance of this import. 


Parsons Appointed Commercial Agent 

‘The appointment of a commercial agent 
to cover Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessce, and the general area of the South- 
eastern States, was announced recently 
by David H. Clark, Director of the Vir- 
ginia State Ports Authority. Mr. Paul E. 
Parsons, a native of Norfolk, will oper- 
ate directly from the headquarters office 
under the supervision of the Chief, Di- 
vision of Business Solicitation, George 
E. Miller. He assumed his duties on 
March Ist. 

Parsons was formerly commercial 
agent for C. H. Sprague & Sons, Steam- 
ship Agents of Norfolk, where he covered 
for the past two years the territory of 
Virginia and North Carolina. Prior to 
that, he served as freight solicitor from 
1947 to 1951 for South Atlantic Steam- 
ship Lines, Inc. 

Miller stated, “Much of Mr. Parsons’ 
experience was gained in 1941, when he 
was traveling port transportation officer 
for the Office of Defense Transportation, 
Washington. He covered all ports from 
Norfolk, Virginia, to Galveston, Texas.” 
In 1943 Parsons entered the Transporta- 
tion Corps of the Army, serving in the 
6th Traffic Regulating Group in Europe. 

Miller added, “Since a large potential 
solicitation field lies in the area which 
will be covered by Mr. Parsons, I am very 
pleased to have a man with his back- 
ground in this position.” 
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FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
ON LONG DISTANCE 
REDUCED 


FROM 
25% TO 10% 


ood News for Telephone Users 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
ON LOCAL SERVICE 
REDUCED 


FROM 
15% TO 10% 


‘ie reductions in federal excise taxes, voted recently by Congress, 
mean substantial savings for telephone users. Your telephone bill is 
lowered by the entire difference between the old and the new taxes. 
Instead of paying 25/7 on Long Distance calls, you now pay 
10, .On Local telephone service, the tax isnow 10‘; instead of 15%. 
The entire,amount of the saving in taxes comes off the bills of 


our customers, None of it is retained by the telephone companies. 


The reductions went into effect on April | and apply to service 
billed to you on or after that date. 


Now it costs you even less to keep in touch by telephone. 





Fulton National 
is growing 
and expanding 
with Georgia 
and the 
Southeast 


Atlanta’s largest and tallest building is 
now under construction and will be the 
new Main Office of The Fulton National 
Bank. This is the latest of many steps 
we have taken since the war to better 
serve our present customers and provide 
facilities for many new firms and people 
coming to Atlanta. 

Our ten locations in Metropolitan At- 
lanta provide “retail” banking to the 
people of the Atlanta area. Likewise,-we 
have expanded our facilities for “whole- 
sale” banking services to Georgia and 
the Southeast through our growing net- 
work of correspondent banks. 











S ELIPERRERERNLENYANAN 


Today’s business and personal prob- 
lems call for a bank connection offering 
a complete range of financial services 
with officers who are alert, progressive 
and friendly. We have helped hundreds 
of firms secure locations in this growing 
territory. Ask our Business Development 
Department for free booklet about, “At- 
lanta—Headquarters of the Southeast.” 


TEN LOCATIONS SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


45 YEARS OF SERVICE TO ATLANTA AND THE SOUTHEAST 


FRONTISPIECE — Section of final assembly line for Stratojets, at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation's Marietta, 
Georgia plant, showing workmen installing two General Electric turbojet engines in the 600-miles-per-hour craft. 











How to plant a 


Your Banking Gateway 
to the Southeast 


hew plant! 


Industrial Development Service: a typical example of 


Banking the Customer’s Way 


Guiding you to the one spot in Georgia 
with the best all-round “climate” for 
success—that’s the job of the Industrial 
Development Department of The Citi- 
zens & Southern Banks. 

Are you seeking a location for a new 
plant, branch office or warehouse? We 
can supply information on any com- 
munity in the state immediately. Or we 
will prepare a custom-built survey for 
you. Facts on plant sites, labor supply, 


raw materials, transportation, utilities, 
markets, available buildings, living con- 
ditions—all are yours for the asking 
from specialists working full time in the 
field of Industrial Development. 

If you are looking to Georgia, team 
up with The Citizens & Southern for 
banking that offers you the most in 
business-building services—Banking the 
Customer's Way. 


The CITIZENS & SOUTHERN 


NATIONAL BANK 


NATIONAL BANK e ATHENS e ATLANTA e AUGUSTA e MACON e SAVANNAH e@ VALDOSTA 
AFFILIATE BANKS ¢ ALBANY e ATLANTA @ BUCKHEAD e DUBLIN e E. POINT e EMORY e LA GRANGE e THOMASTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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New six million dollar plant of Sunshine Biscuit, Inc., Columbus’ newest industry. 


Of elements influencing industrial development, the 
Big Three are Materials, Manpower and Markets. 

This is true of Georgia as well as of any other state, 
region or nation. 

Of the three, markets may be expected to play an 
exceedingly major role in the years just ahead. 

This for the reason that the Nation, and Georgia 
along with it, now is entering that part of the Eco- 
nomic Cycle generally spoken of as a Buyers’ Market. 

During the Sellers’ Market of the past decade, ma- 
terials and manpower have been at a premium. 

But these now are declining in importance, and pur- 
chasing power becoming more and more important. 

To look at the Georgia Market, then, is to look at 
the most genuine indicator of economic status that can 
be applied to any state. 


As a preliminary statement, based upon compara- 
tive statistics, there is every reason to believe that the 
Peach State is qualified to stay in the van of those 
states able to present a strong front against whatever 
economic vicissitudes may be in the offering. 

Georgia today has a population of 3,600,000 people, 
and a total income after income taxes of $3,900,000,000. 

Per capita income is currently $1,100 for each man, 
woman and child of the State. 

For the United States as a whole, population is 
159,000,000, and income taxes is $236,000,000,000. 
Per capita income for the Nation is $1,488. 

If these figures spoke the final word, the comparison 
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THE GEORGIA MARKET 
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would be strongly against, rather than in favor of 
Georgia. 


It has long been general knowledge, however, that 
average incomes run higher in the rest of the country 
than in the South, due to racial complexities. 

But the nub of market importance does not lie in 


static quantities, but rather in the changes that are 
due to growth. 


If it should now appear, for example, that market 
facilities would be sufficient in all regions for some 
time to come, there would be little incentive for furth- 
er expansion of such facilities. 

If, on the other hand, certain regions should indicate 
definite signs of impending growth, there is little doubt 
that investment capital would gravitate to those 
regions. 

Further investigation will serve to show that Georgia 
holds a spot in the category of growing regions, and 
can be expected, therefore, to prove to be a choice 
hunting ground for investment capital from row on, or 
until the current situation undergoes change. 

Population growth over the past 15 years in the 
State has been at the rate of 14 per cent for the period. 
Over the same interval the population increase in the 
United States amounts to 20 per cent. 

From a comparative standpoint it would again ap- 
pear that the case were again against Georgia. 

Markets, however, depend not alone upon people, 
but also upon expenditures. 


Atlanta Paper Company’s new manufacturing plant at At- 
lanta contains 400,000 square feet of floor space and employs 
1,000 persons. 


While Georgia was lagging somewhat in percentage 
of population growth, it was registering a decided lead- 
ership in growth of expenditures. 

During the period under consideration, consumer 
sales increased in Georgia at the rate of 351 per cent. 
In the United States they increased 257 per cent. 

With respect to consumer markets at least, Georgia 
is in the midst of a period of super growth. 

Of course incomes are expendable in two directions: 
firstly, to satisfy individual or consumer needs and 
wants; and secondly to furnish funds for expansion of 
productive facilities. 

After consumer purchases are made, a certain 
residuum, known as savings, is left. And it is from this 
latter fund that investment capital is built. 

With a total income of $3.9 billion, and consumer 
sales of $3.6 billion, there is left some $300,000,000 for 
expansion of capital facilities such as new buildings, 
new machinery, new railroads, new power plants, new 
distributing centers, new service establishments, new 
banks and insurance firms, and other miscellaneous 
enterprises. 

This $300,000,000 amounts to 8 per cent of total net 
income in Georgia. 

In the United States, with total net income running 
at the annual rate of $236 billion, and consumer sales 
of $200 billion, some $36 billion are left as savings for 
capital investment. 

This amounts to 15 per cent of total net income. 

Incomes in the Nation at large, therefore, permit of 
capital investment which, pecentagewise, is almost 
double that permitted by Georgia's income structure. 

But there is an important point here that is worth 
keeping in mind. 

Whereas local incomes are strictly essential to ful- 
fill the requirements of consumer sales, capital invest- 
ment may be, and generally is, of much wider scope. 

Besides the sizable sum of nearly a third of a billion 
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dollars a year, available from Georgian savings for 
capital investment, almost unlimited amounts are avail- 
able from other regions and sections, depending upon 
the relative importance of Georgian opportunity as 
compared with that of other regions or sections. 

With consumer markets being what they are in 
Georgia today, the likelihood is great that capital from 
beyond State boundaries will continue to pour into the 
State over the next few years at a swiftness equal to 
that of years gone by. 

And the rate may even become intensified. 


Capital markets are considerably more selective dur- 
ing Buyers’ Markets than during Sellers’ Markets. 


And the past quarter century has demonstrated 
Georgia’s ability to live on the average as prosperously 
as the rest of the Nation in the boom phases of the 
business cycle, and even more prosperously in the de- 
clining portions of the cycle. 

Turning now to another cycle—equally as important 
in its own sphere. 

It is the Production-Income-Expenditure cycle. 

Before incomes can be spent, they have to be earned. 

As in other states, they are earned in Georgia from 
nine major segments of business—-farming, mining, 
construction, manufacturing, utilities, finance and real 
estate, wholesale trade, retail trade, and service trades. 

For present comparative purposes, these nine groups 
will be coordinated along the plan of the Blue Book 
of Southern Progress. 

By that plan, farming and mining are combined as 
Raw Material industries; manufacturing and construc- 
tion are combined to form Processing industries; utili- 
ties and fiance are taken together to form Supple- 
mentary industries; and trade and services are com- 
bined to form Distributing industries. 

Taken in this latter, simplified plan, Georgia com- 
pares closely with the United States as a whole. 

Income from the Processing industries accounts for 
44 per cent of total income in the United States, and 
for 37 per cent in Georgia. 

In the United States the Distributive industries ac- 
count for 31 per cent of total income; in Georgia the 
percentage is 33. 

In the United States the Supplementary industries 
account for 15 per cent, and in Georgia, 16 per cent. 

Lastly, the Raw Material industries in the United 
States account for 10 per cent of total income, against 
14 per cent in Georgia. 

While there is little choice here between State and 
Nation, it is worth pointing out that Raw Material 
industries still appear to occupy an undue amount of 
space in the Georgia record, and the Processing in- 
dustries (manufacturing and construction), are not as 
prominent as they might be. 

This just goes to demonstrate further the point that 
has keen demonstrated time and time again that every 
possible effort should be made to channel capital into 
the Manufacturing industry. 

It also serves to emphasize the point that strong 
consumer markets——-such as those found in Georgia— 
justify a strong plan looking toward productive facili- 
ties at home to fulfill urgent home demand. 

Wise capitalists will continue to keep sights focused 
on Georgia Markets. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Up to the beginning of the present year, Georgia 
had, for the fourth consecutive year, increased the 
value of manufactured products over each previous 
year. 


What the story will be in this year of 1954 remains 
to be told, and it is too early in this month of April 
to conclude that the record will be smashed, or go for- 
ward to higher achievements. 


Over the four year spread, Georgia, as well as most 
other sister Southern states, outstripped the Nation 
as a whole in percentage gains made in manufacturing 
production. 

Gain for the South, including Georgia, has been at 
the rate of somewhat over 18 per cent; that of the 
United States somewhat under 16 per cent. 


Diversified Increase 


With the exception of Rubber and Tobacco products, 
Georgia participates, in major fashion, in the produc- 
tion of all 20 groups of manufactured products. 

However, some of these groups have made better 
gains than others; and at least one group has failed 
to measure up to standards that would normally be 
expected. 

To arrive at a more detailed picture along this line, 
it will be interesting to analyze growth, group by 
group. 

The last time an actual census of manufacturing 
was taken by the Bureau of the Census was in 1947. 


Previous to that occasion there had not been a 
similar census since 1939. 


Between 1939 and 1947 the years of World War II 
intervened; and between 1947 and the present a tre- 
mendous amount of price inflation has taken place. 

Both of these eventualities serve to complicate com- 
parisons and make it difficult to distinguish between 
normal and abnormal growth. 


So far as the war years are concerned it can be 
said with comparative safety that they no longer have 
a great deal of effect upon the economy of any state 
or of the Nation. 


Except for production now being turned out as part 
of the Defense Program, everything being manufac- 
tured today is going into normal consumer or invest- 
ment use. 

But price inflation still prevails to distort any com- 
parisons attempted between current levels of produc- 
tion and those of earlier periods. 

For instance, with the value of manufacturing out- 
put in Georgia now running at an annual rate of over 
$4 billion, when it was only $677 million in 1939, it 
would appear that growth of manufacturers had been 
at the rate of almost six fold, or a percentage in- 
crease of almost 500%. 

This, of course, is not true. 

Actually, there is being turned out today in the 
Peach State an annual physical volume of produc- 
tion just 160% greater than that of 1939. 
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Electric furnace at Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, has rated 
capacity of 75 tons and is largest in Southeast. 

















Even so, the State has considerably outpaced the 
Nation in this respect. Physical volume for the 
United States is 109% greater now than in 1939. 























Transportation Equipment 











By translating 1939 values of production into 1953 
dollars, it is possible, not only to form a sound growth 
comparison for manufacturing as a whole, but also to 
compare each of the major manufacturing groups 
with their prewar counterparts. 

Proceeding along this line it develops that Trans- 
portation Equipment has had the greatest physical 
growth. 

In 1939, this group totaled (in 1953 dollars) $39 
million. In 1953 the total was $416 million. This is a 
percentage gain of 967%. 

Two subgroups in Transportation Equipment have 
contributed the bulk of this increase. These are auto- 
mobile assembling and aircraft production. And both 
are stili going strong ‘today. , 

In this major industry the United States as a whole 
shows a percentage growth of 213, with gains regis- 
tered in both auto and aircraft output. 






















































































Paper & Products 











Second in growth in Georgia is Paper manufacturing 
with a 262 percentage gain. Paper bags and other con- 
tainers make up the greater part of this growth, but 




















Offices and plant of Southern States Iron Roofing Co., at 
Savannah, producers of roofing shingles, etc. 


New Armstrong Cork Co. plant at Macon will produce wall- 
board and acoustical materials. 


Aerial view showing recently expanded plant of Southern 
States Equipment Corp. at Hampton. 
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enormous production is also turned out in the form of 
mill products such as paperboard. 

In the United States the Paper making industry 
gained 93 per cent between 1939 and 1953. 


Primary Metals 


Primary Metals, a group of real primary importance 
to Georgia and the South, gained 226 per cent to reg- 
ister third place growth. 

The chief bulk of products turned out in this indus- 
try consists of ingots and forms and shapes turned 
out by furnaces and rolling mills. Of importance, even 
though secondary, are also the products of iron 
foundries, nonferrous smelters and nonferrous foun- 
dries. 

Gain for the United States was 82 per cent. 


Electric Machinery 


Electrical appliances have had tremendous growth 
in Georgia since the end of the war. So much so that 
the record is not entirely clear as to whether this 
group or industrial electrical equipment now heads the 
Electric Machinery group. Both are turning out an 
excellent performance. Also important are electric ap- 
pliances for automobiles, and communication equip- 
ment. 

Since 1939 the industry as a whole has gained 220 
per cent in Georgia; and 279 per cent in the United 
States. 

Electric machinery is one of the few groups in 
which the highly industrialized states of the Nation 
have outgained the South percentagewise, even though 
the latter has itself made exceptional percentage 
gains. Televisions and deep freezers have played no 
small part in this enormous growth. 


Fabricated Metals 


Fifth place goes to Fabricated Metals, consisting 
largely of structural materials in Georgia. Tin prod- 
ducts, hardware, heating-plumbing supplies, wire 
products and light fixtures also are turned out in im- 
portant but lesser quantities. 

Since 1939, gain in physical output stands at 200 
per cent for Georgia, and 78 per cent for the United 
States. 


Machinery (except elec.) 


Machinery has gained 190 per cent in Georgia, 202 
per cent in the United States. 

In Georgia special industrial machinery is chief 
component of the group, followed in order by agricul- 
tural machinery, general industrial machinery, serv- 
ice and home machinery, construction and mining 
machinery, and metalworking machinery. 

As in the case of Electrical machinery, the State 
trails the Nation slightly in this group, but neverthe- 
less is making great headway in development of this 
group. 
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Aerial view of General Electric Co’s. new medium transformer plant at Rome. Total cost of the new facility was $25,000,000. 


Food Manufacturing 


In seventh place with respect to physical growth as 
between prewar and postwar is Food manufacturing. 

Gain in Georgia between 1939 and 1953 is 175 per 
cent; for the United States, 85 per cent. 

Georgia turns out substantial quantities of each of 
the eight subdivisions of this major group. 

Of first importance is Meat production, followed in 
order by Sugar & Confections, Grain products, Bakery 
products, Dairy products, Beverages, Canned products 
and Miscellaneous. 


Textiles 


Ranking first in dollar value of output, this industry 
is eighth in rate of growth since prewar. 

Growth in Georgia has been at the rate of 157 per 
cent; for the United States, 63 per cent. 


View of expansive operations of Southwire Co., Carrolton, 
makers of transmission equipment. 
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With annual output running well over a _ billion 
dollars a year, this major group contains several pow- 
erful components, chief of which is production of 
broad-woven goods. Second in importance is produc- 
tion of yarn and thread, with knitting, dyeing, carpets- 
rugs, woven hats, and narrow weaves following in the 
order listed. 


Lumber 


For 1953, Georgia was the leading lumber state of 
the South, nosing out North Carolina and Texas by 
slim margins. 

The State ranks fourth in the United States, pre- 
ceded only by the three big lumber states of the West, 
Oregon, Washington and California. 

Growth of the lumber industry in Georgia since 
prewar has been at the rate of 113 per cent. Gain for 
the Nation is 158 per cent. 
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A. and K. Karagheusian, Inc., makers of Gulistan cotton 
carpets operate factory at Albany. 
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Union Bag and Paper Co. plant at Savannah, largest plant of its type in the world. Union pioneered the development of 
Georgia’s huge wood pulp industry. 


This is another of the rare occasions upon which 
the Nation leads the State. 


Stone-Clay-Glass 


Consisting in large part of Brick and Tile, Plasters 
and Concrete, and Miscellaneous Abrasives, Stone- 
Clay-Glass in Georgia has achieved important growth 
since prewar. 

Percentage gain for the State stands at 147, that 
for the United States at 87 per cent. 


Apparel Manufacture 


Ranking tenth in rate of growth, apparel manu- 
facture in Georgia consists of considerable diversity. 

Heading the list of subgroups is men’s furnishings, 
followed by miscellaneous fabrics, men’s suits and 
topcoats, furs and miscellaneous apparel, women’s un- 


View of Peachtree Industrial Blvd. in Atlanta, one of the 
city’s new industrial districts. 


derwear, women’s outerwear, millinery, and children’s 
apparel. 

Georgia’s percentage gain since prewar is 116, that 
of the United States, 39. 


Other Manufacturing 


Other manufacturing groups that have made sub- 
stantial, if not sensational gains since prewar, are 
printing and publishing, furniture, leather, scientific 
instruments and miscellaneous manufactures. 

In printing and publishing, Georgia, since 1939, 
gained 78 per cent, while the United States was mak- 
ing gain of 43 per cent. 

In furniture, Georgia gained 74 per cent; the United 
States, 55 per cent. 

In scientific instruments, Georgia gained 100 per 
cent on very low volume. Gain of the United States is 
303 per cent. 


Massey-Harris Farm Equipment plant in Chamblee-Doraville 
Industrial District, one of South’s finest. 
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Major facilities of Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta. This mill is 
owned and operated by local men. 


In miscellaneous manufactures, Georgia gained 178 
per cent; the United States 147 per cent. 

As previously noted, output of rubber and tobacco 
is small in the State. 


Chicopee Manufacturing Co., subsidiary of Johnson & John- 
son, operates at Gainesville. 


Almost two-thirds of Georgia’s four billion dollars 
worth of manufactured products are turned out in ten 
industrial centers. 

These centers are built around the following cities: 
Atlanta, Savannah, Columbus, Augusta, Macon, Rome, 
Lagrange, Albany, Athens, and Valdosta. 





Tom’s Peanuts in Columbus is in center of area that grows 
20 million pounds of peanuts annually. 
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Southern Plow Co. and Columbus Iron Works, at Columbus, 
make wide variety of metal products. 


Atlanta 


The Atlanta metropolitan center, taking in the 
counties of Fulton, Cobb, and Dekalb, is by far the 
leading industrial community of Georgia. 

It is also one of the key industrial centers of the 
South and of the United States. 

Principal manufactures are, in their order 
of importance, textiles, food, transportation equip- 
ment, apparel, paper, printing and publishing, chemi- 
cals, primary metals, furniture, lumber, fabricated 
metals, stone-clay-glass, and leather products. 

Georgia Power Company furnishes electric power 
for the 900 manufacturing plants. 

Railroads are Atlantic Coast Line, Atlanta and West 
Point, Central of Georgia, Georgia Railroad, Louisville 
and Nashville, Seaboard Air Line, and Southern 
Railway. 


Savannah 


Lying in Chatham County, on the Savannah River, 
here is a community of which both city and county 
are replete with industrial development. 

One of the outstanding achievements of this center 
consists of a modern water filtration plant which 
diverts water from the Savannah River for industrial 
purposes. This supply is in addition to a series of 


Colonial Oil docks of Central of Georgia, and plant of The 
Steel Products Co., at Savannah. 
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Cen-tennial Cotton Gin Co’s. plant at Columbus where cotton ginning machinery, cotton presses, steel truck bodies and steel 
food service equipment are manufactured, 

artesian wells which in themselves provide an ade- 

quate water supply. 

Manufacturing in and about Savannah totals nearly 
half a billion dollars annually, with production of pulp 
and paper products being most important. 

Following in order of importance are chemicals, 
petroleum-coal products, metal products, wood prod- 
ucts, transportation equipment, food products, textiles 
and apparel, stone-clay-glass products, rubber prod- 
ucts and leather products. 

Power is supplied by Savannah Electric & Power Co. 

Railroads serving the community are Atiantic Coast 
Line, Central of Georgia, Georgia Railroad, Seaboard 
Air Line, and Southern Railway. 


Columbus 


Spreading its metropolitan area over into the State 
of Alabama, this community consisting chiefly of 
Columbus (city) and Muscogee (county), is one of 
the swiftest growing industrial centers of the South. 

In Alabama, Russell County and Phenix City form 
busy suburbs for this expanding community. 


In Georgia, the County of Chattahoochee joins with 


. fi : Lennox Furnace Co. plant on East Ponce de Leon Ave. at 
Muscogee to round out an extensive industrial area. Decatur, in the Atlanta area. 


Inland Container Co., at Macon, adjoins plant of Macon Kraft 
Co., its raw material source. 
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Aerial view of the new huge assembly plant of the Ford Motor Co., at Atlanta. 
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New plant for the manufacture and repair of electrical equipment being built by Westinghouse Electric Corp., in Atlanta. Rob- 
ert & Co. Associates, Atlanta, are the architects and engineers. 


Chief manufactures today are textiles-apparel, food 
products and machinery, backed up by a diversified 
list of smaller but swiftly growing manfactures. 

Georgia Power Company provides electric energy 
for this busy area. 


“Factory Built Core Unit” leaving plant of Knox Corp., home 
prefabricators, at Thomson. 





Railroads are Central of Georgia, Seaboard Air Line 
and Southern Railway. 


Augusta 


Augusta, situated in Richmond County, is highly 
rated from the standpoint of industrialization. 

Boasting a strategic geographic location, the area 
surrounding the city is studded with plants, while the 
city itself is a leading industrial center. 

Leading manufactures are textiles, foods, paper, 
chemicals, stone-clay-glass, and fabricated metals, 
with a full array of lesser industries rounding out an 
excellent scheme of diversification. 

Georgia Power Company provides the power. 

Railroads are Atlantic Coast Line, Central of Geor- 
gia, Charleston & Western Carolina, Georgia & 
Florida, Georgia Railroad and Southern Railway. 


Macon 


Known as one of the few cities in the United States 
that are debt free, and therefore in a position to appeal 


Assembly plant of General Motors Corp. at Doraville, where Buicks, Oldsmobiles and Pontiacs are turned out for the Southern 
market. 
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Multi-million dollar plant of the Celanese Corporation of America, located at Rome. Celanese manufactures acetate and viscose 
rayon here. During full production schedules this operation provides employment for 1,500 persons. 


> 


Large modern plant of the Loomus Cotton Gin Co., at Columbus. This firm was established in 1869 and the fourth generation 
of the Loomus family is now the operating head of the firm. 
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taxwise to new industry, Macon and Bibb County 
around it have achieved noteworthy industrial growth 
during and since the last war. 

Leading manufactures in order of importance are 
textiles-apparel, transportation equipment, pulp-paper 
products, wood products, food products, stone-clay- 
glass products, chemicals, metal products, leather 
goods and rubber products. 

Powered by Georgia Power Company, the city is 
served by the following railroads: Central of Georgia, 
Georgia Railroad and Southern Railway. 





Lagrange 


This city and its surrounding community contains 
one of the swiftest growing industrial centers of the 
state. 

While industrial output is still relatively small when 
compared with such industrial giants as Atlanta, 
Savannah or Columbus, growth in Lagrange has been 
at a high percentage rate. 

The leading manufactures are textiles and food 
products. 

Electric power is supplied by Georgia Power Com- 
pany, and railroads serving the community are 
Atlantic Coast Line and Atlanta & West Point. 


Valdosta 


Youngest of Georgian cities in point of industriali- 
zation, Valdosta is giving a good account of itself. 

Growth has been unusually swift during the past 
decade. : 

Substantial textile and paper making operations are 
located in the community; also two of the state’s 
seven tobacco processing plants. 

Georgia Power & Light Co. provides electric energy 
from a new steam plant only thirty miles from the 
city. 

Railroads are Atlantic Coast Line, Georgia & 
Florida, and Southern Railway. 
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One of the Bibb Manufacturing Co’s., plants in Macon. This textile firm operates eleven mills in four counties in the Macon area. 


Athens 


With textiles the most important industry as in so 
many other Georgian cities, Athens has expanded this 
industry along with other manufacturing groups at 
a swift rate. 

Also important are paper products, chemicals and 
rubber products. 

Georgia Power Company supplies electric energy. 

Major railroads are Seaboard Air Line, Central of 
Georgia, and Southern Railway. 








Albany 


Another of the smaller cities that can be credited 
with swift industrial growth is Albany and its sur- 
rounding Daugherty County. 

Currently, food products rank highest among manu- 
facturing groups, followed by wood products and 
textiles. 

Georgia Power Company provides electric energy, 
and three major railroads serve the community. These 
latter are Cenral of Georgia, Atlantic Coast Line, and 
Seabou.d Aiz Line. 


Rome 


To keep pace with expanding industrialization, 
Rome has found it necessary to concentrate upon im- 
provement of civic facilities, and noteworthy achieve- 
ments have been made in this direction over recent 
years. 

Important improvements include those pertaining 
to schools, housing and traffic regulation. 

Leading manufactures are textiles-apparel, chemi- 
cals, metal products, stone-clay-glass and food 
products. 

Georgia Power Company supplies ample electric 
energy and the city is served by two railroads, Central 
of Georgia and Southern Railway. 





Tift county is one of Georgia’s leaders in livestock industry. Picture shows herd at Coastal Plain Experimental Station of 
University of Georgia. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farming is big business and as such, must be 
analyzed, programmed, budgeted, and profitable. A 
management revolution is occurring in Georgia agri- 
culture which is resulting in crop diversification, larger 
farms, greater mechanization, and more farm owner- 
ship. 

The long white fields of cotton still produce the 
largest single cash crop, but the people and the 


economy of Georgia are less dependent on it than ever 


before. 

Major sources of cash income now include cattle, 
hogs, commercial broilers, as well as the traditional 
cotton, cotton seed, tobacco, peanuts, and dairy prod- 





Judge Harley Langdale, Pres. American Turpentine Farmers 
Assn. and J. W. Blanchard, Exec, V. P., C. & S. Bank exam- 
ine tobacco crop at Valdosta. 
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ucts. This broadening of emphasis has taken place 


just in the last 12 or so years. As recently as 1940, 
cotton and cotton seed brought farmers 1/3 of their 
total income, but now account for slightly more than 
',. Peanuts which for years have been the second 
State crop have now dropped to fourth spot as an in- 
come producer, behind tobacco, cotton, and commer- 
cial broilers. 

Georgia’s increase in agricultural income has been 
85% greater than the national average over the past 
ten years. In 1945 the total cash farm income was 
$407,000,000 and in 1953 it was $629,000,000. In 1952, 
an all-time high, $652,898,000 was reported, or 45% 
higher than the ten-year average. 

The breakdown of this 1952 was cotton $170,600,000, 
commercial broilers $88,600,000, tobacco $63,300,000, 
hogs $52,560,000, peanuts $45,180,000, dairy products 
$42,000,000, cattle and calves $35,350,000, eggs $25,- 
600,000 and truck crops $22,250,000 with the balance 
from miscellaneous sources. Georgia topped all states 
in the production of pimentos, pecans, watermelon, 
blue Lupine seed, velvet beans, and peanuts. Other 
major crops include peaches, field peas, sugar cane, 
pears, s0y beans, tongue nuts, apples, barley, wheat, 
oats, and Irish potatoes. 

An estimated breakdown of the 1953 figure for some 
of the same products is cotton, $140,240,000, tobacco 
$69,205,000, peanuts $57,352,000, and truck crops 
$17,800,000. 

A trend that has been noticed across the nation is also 
true in Georgia. Few farm operators are sharing great- 
er farm income. To accomplish this increased use of 
farm work, power was a necessity. The meteoric rise 
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Baby chicks arriving at Gainesville swell the ever-growing 
population at the broiler capital. 


in such equipment can best be shown by a contrast 
between 1940 and 1950 of one of the basic farm ma- 
chines, the tractor. In 1940, there were 9,327 tractors 
in use in all of Georgia, and ten years later the number 
had reached the amazing figure, 60,576. In 1953, the 
estimated figure is 80,000. The impact on production 
is intense and the number of farm operators is cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

A phenomenal upward climb by a mountain area 
upstart in the space of less than a decade has shoved 
poultry production into second place worldwide 
and made Gainesville the ‘“WORLD’S BROILER 
CAPITAL.” 

Fostered as carefully as a hen protects her chicks, 
the Gainesville area poultry industry has climbed on 
the foresight and knowhow of its leaders from an egg 
in 1940 to a full-sized broiler which now apparently 
neither knows nor cares how to stop its growth. 

Helped along in its infancy by the war years and 
accompanying its war needs, the broiler industry in 
Georgia is now first in the nation. 

At the end of the war, during 1946, Georgia poultry- 
men produced 22,435 broilers. By 1950, Georgia was 
producing 62 million birds a year. In 1951, she led 
all other states in the nation by producing 88 million 
and it still grew, and with Gainesville as its focal point 


After having reached the proper size, “King Broiler” is 
readied for processing and market. 


broiler producing has become truly a statewide indus- 
try in every respect. 

In 1953, Georgia poultrymen produced, processed, 
and sent to the homemakers of America 121,000,000 
broiler-fryers all ready for the frying pan. Income to 
the Georgia farmer from broilers was judged by USDA 
to be 92 million. 

Growing a top eating chicken takes a relatively cool, 
stable climate, and it takes personal care 24 hours a day 
during the entire growing period. The Georgia poultry 
industry has developed into a mass-production farm- 
ing business and it carries the features of big mass 
production. The business is worked on a big volume 
with a thin margin. It is not seasonal, but carries its 
heavy volume the year around. 

And in its own slow, plodding way it is making 
another great change. It is building Georgia's poor, 
eroded red hills into a garden spot. Each 1,000 broilers 
produces an estimated $50 worth of organic fertilizer 
and this soil-building element is going back into the 
soils of Georgia. Where washed hills once scarred the 
countryside, now lush green pastures with herds of 
cattle are found. Where bottom land once became al- 
most unproductive, farmers find little trouble in getting 
100 bushels of corn to the acre. Gradually, poultry is 
diversifying the farms of Georgia, building them and 





Gainesville poultry festival, held in May, attracts thousands 
of visitors. 
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Swift & Co. operates one of the largest meat-packing plants 
in the Southeast at Moultrie. 





A Georgia trademark—peach blossoms and a Georgia peach. 


at the same time providing farmers with a steady cash 
crop. 

Georgia poultry is an industry built by Georgians, 
free from government supports or government controls. 























Red Comb Pioneer Mills has started construction of this new 
plant, at Cartersville. 


Machinery at Ray Vegetable Oil Co., 
peanut processors at Moultrie. 
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It was built with hard work, heartaches, bankruptcies, 
and trouble. And yet out of it the people of Georgia 
have built a better and more prosperous way of life. 

Throughout the entire state there is a steady devel- 
opment of beef and dairy cattle with a correspond- 
ing expansion of the meat-packing industry. Perma- 
nent pasture has been one of the keys to the growth 
of the industry since the discovery that the land in 
South Georgia was suitable to pasture land and that 
cattle could graze 12 months out of the year. 

Every farm has permanent pastures and ponds dot 
the landscape making the production of beef cattle 
a profitable year-round occupation. 

Where once pure bred animals were an exception, 
now they are the rule. The piney woods cattle of half 
a century ago have virtually disappeared. Better breed- 
ing stock has been brought in and now every breed 
of cattle plus purebred hogs are represented. 

At Moultrie, one of the major companies, Swift and 
Company, employes approximately 750 persons with 
an increase during heavy seasons. Due to the feeding 
cycle the plant processes all types of meat and by- 
products. The weekly payroll amounts to $50,000. 

Eight major plants operate in the Southeast and 
their buyers attend the sales throughout Georgia, buy- 
ing livestock from the auction and at the plants. 

Livestock means money in Georgia thanks to the 
visions of businessmen and farmers and the investments 
by the packing plants. 

Agricultural research has been a constant and ever- 
increasing contributor to the improvement of Georgia’s 
economy. One more outstanding and representative 
Jaboratory in this field is the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion located at Experiment, Georgia. The Georgia Ex- 
periment Station has recently completed 66 years of 
service to Georgia farmers, or more appropriately, to 
all the people of the State. The Station was formerly 
administered by the University System of Georgia but 
is now a unit of the University of Georgia’s College of 
Agriculture. The technological developments in 
agriculture, the much closer relationship of industrial 
developments to agriculture, and the realization of 
importance of all human relationships to developments 
in agriculture have resulted in the Experiment Station 
constantly broadening its field of endeavcr. 
































New $1,500,000 modern dairy plant built by Wells Dairies Cooperative at Columbus. 
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Macon Kraft Co. plant at Macon. Associated with this operation is the new multi-million dollar kraft plant that is under con- 
struction at Rome. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


One of Georgia’s most valuable assets are her for- 
ests. They are, perhaps, the state’s greatest natural 
resource. Sixty-six per cent of the entire land area of 
the state is in woodland. Two out of every three acres 
in the state is forestland. This amounts to more than 
25 million acres and places Georgia second in rank 
among the states of the nation in the amount of forest 
acreage. Lumber, turpentine and pulpwood account for 
a large share of the state’s cash income—more than 
$600 million in 1953, and the forest product industries 
provide employment for more than 166,000 Georgians. 


Georgia is the nation’s leading producer of gum 
naval stores (turpentine, resin, etc.). Its production 
accounts for more than seventy-four per cent of the 
total U. S. output. Naval stores are important raw 
materials in the manufacturing of more than 300 prod- 
ucts, including paint and varnish, synthetic rubber, 
adhesives, soaps and disinfectants, inks, dyes, plastics, 
paper and many others. Georgia produces almost 1,- 
000,000 barrels of naval stores annually valued at more 
than $27,000,000. The industry is concentrated in the 
lower, or southern, half of the state. 


Soperton, one of the mills operated by Knox Lumber Co., manufacturers of pine and hardwood. Another mill of equal capac- 
ity is operated at Waddley. 
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Citizens of Valdosta and officials of National Container Corp., 
mark arrival of pulpwood for new plant. 





Large plant of the Brunswick Pulp and Paper Co., at Bruns- 
wick, 
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Dipping crew collecting crude gum from cups on trees prior 
to processing. 





Georgia bank officials observe a tree planting operation. The 
banks have taken the lead in reforestation efforts. 
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Gum farmer chipping a fresh streak on the turpentine face. 
Naval stores is a big industry in Georgia. 


The great majority of Georgia’s forests are private- 
ly owned, and small ownerships predominate. More 
than seventy per cent of these woodlands are in hold- 
ings of less than 1,000 acres. All but one million plus 
acres of forest land are held by tax-paying owners. 
Farm woodlands provide an annual wood harvest for 
Georgia farmers that amounts to a cash income that is 
larger than they receive from cotton, tobacco, or any 
other crop or phase of livestock. In the fields of nursery 
production of forest tree seedlings, reforestation and 
fire protection, Georgia is rapidly assuming a place of 
leadership in the South. 


_ Georgia is a leading state when it comes to the pro- 
duction of pulpwood and its derivatives. Annual out- 
put is valued at more than $220 million, and the de- 
mand is continually growing. To keep pace with this 
increased use of pine, tree farms covering close to 200,- 
000 acres have been planted during recent years, equal- 
ling the combined plantings of some thirty-five states. 
Georgia now leads the nation in the number of me- 
chanical tree planters actually in use. The state now 
has more than 225 such machines. 

During the planting season of 1950, approximately 
36,000,000 pine seedlings were set out. The same num- 
ber were planted the next season and almost 100,000,- 
000 seedlings were planted in the 1952-53 season. 


The credit for these advances must go to Erle Cocke, 
president of the Fulton National Bank, other Georgia 
banks and bankers, the railroads, power companies, 
civic interests and the state administration. These in- 
terests bought over 150 of the mechanical tree plant- 
ers, to give the reforestation program new impetus. It 
is estimated that there are some two and one-half mil- 
lion acres of sub-marginal farm lands that can be used 
for tree farming. 


Great strides are being made in the protection, de- 
velopment and proper utilization of this tremendous 
natural asset. The biggest advances are being made in 
the field of forest fire protection. More than eighty per 
cent of the state is now under organized fire protec- 
tion by forces of the Georgia Forestry Commission. 
These forces consist of a trained group of more than 
eight hundred men scattered throughout more than 
one hundred twenty counties. It is their full-time job 
to spot forest fires and to stop them from spreading. 

The expansion of this system has been one of the 
big accomplishments of the state government. There 
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Maxwell Brothers, Inc., manufacturers of corrugated, wire-bound and nailed boxes at Albany. The company has just com- 
pleted the most modern box plant in the U. S. here. 


were only a handful of South Georgia counties that 
had forest fire protection service back in 1948. Ap- 
propriations for the work have risen from $247,000 in 
1948 to almost $2,000,000 a year at the present time. 
The counties come into the program on a voluntary 
basis and pay one-third of the expense with the state 
matching this with roughly two-thirds. Under this sys- 
tem there are now more than 20,500,000 acres of 
Georgia’s forests under constant fire protection. 

There are 163 species of trees in Georgia forests 
usable in the manufacture of furniture and other fin- 
ished wood products. Gum, oak, and pine are the prin- 
cipal furniture woods. 

Many large corporations have moved into the state 
to take advantage of this tremendous supply of timber. 


Ag 
The Reynolds Brothers Lumber Co. ts one of the many such important installations which base their operations upon Geor- 
gia’s greatest natural resource—the forests. This company owns well over 30,000 acres of forest land. 
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Georgia is the home of the world’s largest integrated 
kraft container plant—-Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
tion’s plant at Savannah. There are at least five other 
huge mills located in the state and more are expected 
in the near future. The list includes Macon Kraft and 
Armstrong Cork at Macon; Brunswick Pulp and Paper 
at Brunswick; Southern Paperboard at Savannah, and 
St. Mary’s Kraft at St. Mary’s. A huge mill is going 
up at Rome, another at Valdosta and a third at Doctor- 
town near Jesup. All of these are in the twenty to 
thirty million dollar class. Many of the long estab- 
lished plants have expansion programs underway, and 
it all adds up to more business for Georgia and 
Georgians in their relentless march toward industrial 
self-sufficiency. 
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A twelve ton block of fine white marble is lifted out of the 

Georgia Marble Co, quarry at Tate. Known for its durability 

as well as its beauty Georgia marble has been used in many 
prominent buildings. 


MINERALS 


Georgia is bountifully endowed with mineral re- 
sources especially the non-metallic minerals and pro- 
vides many opportunities for new industrial enter- 
prises. There is an amazing variety of mineral re- 
sources and in many cases almost ulimited quantities. 
As the need for new minerals arises, Georgia seems to 
discover additional deposits. Today Georgia produces 
commercial quantities of more than 25 minerals. Just 
eight years ago in 1946, the value of minerals produced 
was $30,000,000 and last year the value had risen to 
$75,000,000, a whopping increase of 250 per cent. 


Among the many minerals produced, marble is first, 
and the “white gold’ is renowned throughout the 
world. Georgia ranks first in ocher and places second in 
fuller’s earth, barites, and bauxite. Granite is another 
of the leading minerals and its production is valued 
at $10,000,000 annually with only one state surpassing 
Georgia’s production of monumental and building gra- 
nite. 


The production of minerals is centered in three main 
geographical divisions. In Northwest Georgia where 
169 per cent gain was noted from 1940 to 1950, the 
following minerals are produced: Barite, ocher, lime- 
stone, cement, lime, iron ores, manganese, slate, sand, 
gravel, brick, and tile. In the mountain and Piedmont 
provinces during the same period there was an in- 
crease of 283 per cent and the minerals in production 
included; asbestos, feldspar, gold, granite, kyanite, 
marble, mica, talc, sand and gravel. The greatest per- 
centage increase occurred in the costal plain provinces 
where a record 430 per cent was registered. The min- 
erals produced here included; kaolin (China clay), 
fuller’s earth, bauxite, agricultural lime, peat, portland 
cement, sand and gravel, brick and tile. 


Approximately three-fourths of the national supply 
of kaolin is produced in Georgia. Sixty per cent of 


From the Coggins Granite and Marble Co.’s quarry in the Elberton district comes some of the State’s finest granite. 
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kaolin produced goes into filler and coating for white 
paper, the remainder being used in pottery, rubber, 
fire brick, and other industrial uses. With the ever in- 
creasing awareness of ceramics as an art and as an 
important and useful product for decoration and 
utility, an increasing demand for kaolin is visualized. 
The mineral is also used in face brick, refractory brick, 
high alumina refractory shapes, glass containers, and 
sanitary porcelain. 


Limestone of both high calcium and magnesium va- 
rieties is abundant in Northwest Georgia. These types 
are produced for use in connection with the manu- 
facture of cement and lime, for use as agricultural 
lime, and aggregate. Several South Georgia producers 
quarry limestone for agricultural use and for road 
metal. There is an increasing demand for Georgia 
limestone in the fertilizer industry. 


In the Northern part of the State, talc mines and 
mills are an important industry. The major part of 
the product is ground and sold in the roofing and filler 
trade. A special high grade type of talc is cut into 
pencils for use by sheet-metal workers. 


Another of the treasures mined from the earth is 
sheet mica and mica suitable for grinding. Abundant 
supplies are known to exist in the State and will en- 
able the industry to expand in keeping with the de- 
mands of our defense program. Georgia mica is rated 
as high in quality as the best grade of ruby mica from 
India. 


Known as the most famous metal mining section 
of the State, Cartersville also produces very impor- 
tant non-metallics. The brown iron ores of this dis- 
trict are ideal for the manufacturers of manganese 
steel. The section also is known to have large reserva- 
tions of manganese ore. 


While not presently mined, the following minerals 
are found in possible commercial quantities; asbestos, 
bentonite, chromite, copper, corundum, olivine, tripoli, 
and vermiculite. 


Of considerable interest to all the State is the pos- 
sibility of oil in South Georgia. Several wells are pres- 
ently being drilled where geologists anticipate large 
oil deposits. Millions of acres of land are under lease 
to the oil companies. 


Georgia has many minerals now needed by the fed- 
eral government. To aid those Georgians who are en- 
gaged in mining or wish to do so, the federal govern- 
ment now offers assistance in prospecting for strategic 
minerals. Information on this program is given in Na- 
tional Production Authority Order M-78 in connection 
with the setting up of the Defense Minerals Explora- 
tion Administration and the Defense Minerals Pro- 
curement Administration. The first agency provides 
assistance to miners who wish to prospect and develop 
ores; the second one is engaged in establishing prices 
to subsidize strategic materials and make purchase 
contracts with mineral producers. A number of con- 
tracts to purchase metals have already been negotiated 
by DMPA, mostly in the West. 


Every qualified prospector is given an opportunity 
by DMEA to investigate a good prospect at small per- 
sonal expense. The program is basically outlined in 
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Consolidated Quarries Corp.’s plant in DeKalb county, is 
one of the most modern in the nation. 


Mineral Order 5, as follows: 
“The Government will contribute to the exploration 
project, upon the terms specified in the contract, a 





Georgia Lightweight Aggregate Co.’s new plant on the Sea- 
board Airline Railroad at Rockmart. 


certain percentage of the total cost of the project, 
depending upon the mineral which is the subject of 
exploration, as follows: 


J. M. Huber Corp.’s clay plant at Huber, Georgia. 


“(a) In the case of chromium, copper, fluorspar, 
graphite (crucible flake) iron ore, lead, molybdenum, 
sulphur, holloysite (catalytic grade), bauxite, zinc 
(and cadmium)—50 per cent; “(b) In the case of 
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Large modern manufacturing plant of the Penn-Dixie Cement Co. at Clinchfield. 


antimony, manganese, mercury, tungsten—-75_ per 
cent; ‘‘(c) In the case of asbestos (chrysotile and 
amosite), beryl, cobalt, columbium-tantalum, corun- 
dum, cryolite, industrial diamonds, kyanite (strate- 
gic), mica (strategic), monazite, uranium and rare 
earth ores, nickel, platinum group metals, quartz 
crystals, (Piezoelectrical), talc (Steatite), and tin—90 
per cent.” 

As stated before, many of these minerals are found 
in Georgia. According to Dr. A. S,. Furcron, Georgia's 
Assistant State Geologist, there have been located 
copper deposits in Lincoln County; also, the pyrite 
deposits in North Georgia will produce an appreciable 
amount of metallic copper and iron sinter. These 


pyrite deposits have been studied extensively by the 
State Mines Department and are of special interest 
because of their sulphur content. Graphite has been 
mined to a limited extent in eastern Georgia. Commer- 
cial grades of brown iron are mined extensively in 
Polk and Bartow Counties, as well as bedded hematite 
ores in Northwest Georgia, similar to ‘the iron mined 
in Alabama. 

Furthermore, halloysite beds occur in Chattanooga 
County, and bauxite deposits in both North and South 
Georgia. Bartow County’s most noticeable strategic 
contribution is manganese. 

As in all of its industries, the future for minerals 
in Georgia is bright and ever expanding. 


Oconee Clay Products Co, plant at Milledgeville, produces refractory flue lining, fire clay wall coping and fittings at its num- 
ber one plant shown above. A variety of other products are made in three other plants operated by the company. 
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One of the many fishing fleets sailing out of the port of Brunswick and engaged in shrimp and oyster fishing. 


COMMERCIAL FISHING 


Along Georgia’s coastline from Savannah to Saint 
Mary’s, the picturesque seafood industry continues to 
prosper and grow. In ever increasing amounts, sea- 
foods are gathered and shipped fresh, frozen, or proc- 
essed to inland markets. Traditionally a seafood in- 
dustry and one in which prices vary from day to day 
as the catch increases or decreases, the trend toward 
diversification of the catch is helping to moderate the 
violent fluctuations. To merely stabilize the work force 
and the income is the goal toward which all the opera- 
tors strive. 


The shrimp industry has had a rapid rise in the 
Brunswick area. It did not take a song to inform 
Brunswick people that the ‘Shrimp Boats are a-com- 
ing.”” Shrimp has been a major occupation at Bruns- 
wick for 25 years, this area having long been one of 
the chief centers along the Atlantic Coast for catching 
this species of marine life. 


The industry——the boats and the processing plants 
employ more people than any ovher one trade in the 
Brunswick area. Approximately 175 shrimp boats op- 
erate out of Brunswick, each boat manned by from 
two to four persons, or around 500, it is said. In recent 
years, many big, modern shrimp processing plants 
have been expanded or built anew at Brunswick or at 
St. Simons. Several plants employ upwards of 500 peo- 
ple each, processing shrimp and crabs into products 
that are sold in all of the 48 states of the Union. 
Shrimp are processed into many kinds of products, 
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such as frozen shrimp cocktails, and frozen sea food 
dinners. 

The shrimp plants are completely modernized in 
every way. They send their assorted products out in 
refrigerated trucks and by air to warehouses main- 
tained in practically all states. From there the prod- 
ucts are distributed to hotels, restaurants, and other 
eating places. All shrimp products are kept frozen. 

Bankers from Georgia assure the American fishing 
people that their credit is good if they want to modern- 
ize. Loans are made up to 60 per cent of the appraised 
value of a boat and payments are spread over three 
years. At the convention, bankers stated that they 
never had to repossess a boat. 

The success of the sales promotion job of the Shrimp 
Association of America, organized over three years 
ago, was cited as a model for the industry. Today 80 
per cent of all shrimp is sold to institutions and res- 
taurants although the American family eats 75 per 
cent of the meals at home. 

According to the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service (Interior Department) per-capita consump- 
tion of fish and shellfish has risen from 16.5 pounds 
in 1948 to 17 pounds in 1952. 

Additional organizations and promotions along the 
lines of the Shrimp Association are encouraged in the 
seafood industry. Historically made up of rugged in- 
dividualists, Georgia’s seafood industry has already 
shared in the growth and expansion of the market, 
and the future holds even greater promise. 





Sinclair dam near Milledgeville is the Georgia Power Co’s newest hydro electric station. It has a rated generating capacity of 
45,000 kilowatts. 


POWER & FUEL 


One of Georgia's greatest assets in attracting new 
industry is her tremendous power potential. What- 
ever is required—-water, electric power, coal, gas, etc., 
it is available in abundance throughout the state. 
Electric power is unlimited in the state and reaches 
out to every community through vast transmission 
and generating facilities at uniform low rates, and 
an inter-connected system ties together the great power 
capacity of Georgia with that of Alabama, Tennessee, 
South Carolina and Florida. 

This adequate and dependable supply of electric 
power, at low rates, has been a major factor in the 
amazing economic growth of Georgia. The three 


Plant Yates at Whitesburg with a 300,000 kilowatt capacity, 
is the largest of Georgia Power's stations in operation. 
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investor-owned electric utilities which supply the vast 
bulk of power used in the state have not only kept 
abreast of the industrial surge in their territories, but, 
through expansion of facilities and promotional efforts 
of their own, they have furnished much of the momen- 
tum for this forward drive. 

In the group are the Georgia Power Company, the 
Georgia Power & Light Company, and the Savannah 
Electric & Power Company. 

The Georgia Power Company is by far the largest 
of the electric utilities serving the state. It serves an 
area of 49,700 square miles, or four-fifths of the state, 
and provides electricity for more than 530,000 
customers. 

The company’s generating facilities consist of 22 
hydroelectric plants and seven steam-electric plants 
with a combined rated capacity of 1,148,330 kilowatts. 
In addition, interconnection of the company’s trans- 
mission system with power resources in neighboring 
states provides supplementary supplies of energy as 
needed. 

The company’s major hydroelectric plants, ex. -pt 
for Sinclair Dam, near Milledgeville, and Lloyd Shoals, 
near Jackson, are clustered in two general areas: in 
the valléys along the Tallulah and Tugalo rivers in 
northeast Georgia and on the Chattahoochee river 
above Columbus. Burton, Nacoochee, Terrora, Tallulah, 
Tugalo and Yonah powerhouses are located in north- 
east Georgia; and Bartletts Ferry and a series of 
smaller plants are located just north of Columbus. 

The Tallulah plant, with a generating capacity of 
72,000 kilowatts, is the largest of the company’s 
hydroelectric developments. When completed in 1914 
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it was regarded as an engineering marvel of the time. 

Sinclair Dam, near Milledgeville, is Georgia Power's 
newest hydroelectric station. It was completed in 
1953 and has a generating capacity of 45,000 kilowatts. 

The total generating capacity of all 22 of the com- 
pany’s hydro stations is 351,830 kilowatts. 

Practically all of the company’s steam-electric 
plants have been constructed since 1930 and they are 
the company’s biggest source of energy. These include 
Plant Yates, at Whitesburg; Plant Atkinson, near 
Atlanta; Plant Arkwright, near Macon; Plant Mitchell, 
near Albany; and Plant McManus, near Brunswick. 
With a capacity of 300,000 kilowatts, Plant Yates is 
at the present time the largest generating station in 
the company’s system. 

Plant Hammond, a new steam-electric plant, is now 
under construction near Rome, Georgia. When com- 
pleted, this plant will equal Plant Yates in size. The 
first two 100,000-kilowatt units at Plant Hammond will 
go into service in 1954. The third unit is scheduled for 
completion in 1955. 

This vast generating system is tied together by a 
network of 5,538 miles of transmission lines which 
cover the entire service area. A total of 16,460 miles 
of distribution lines carry electricity to the company’s 
customers in remote sections of the state as well as 
in the urban areas. These extensive transmission and 
distribution facilities make possible a thorough decen- 
tralization of industry in the Georgia Power service 
area. 

Demands for electricity in the company’s service 
area are great and are rapidly increasing. In 1953, the 
total sales of electric energy exceeded six billion kilo- 
watt hours, of which nearly half was used by 1,444 
industrial customers. Since 1945, the number of cus- 
tomers served by the company has increased 80 per 
cent as compared with an increase of 47 per cent for 
the nation’s electric industry as a whole. 

In the past eight years, the Georgia Power Company 
has spent nearly $238,000,000 to keep ahead of the 
rapidly growing electrical requirements of its service 
area. The company plans to spend an additional 
$33,000,000 in 1954 for increased generating capacity 











A picture of power—water pouring through the gates of the 
massive Clark Hill dam. 


and for additional substation, transmission, distribu- 
tion and other electric facilities. 

The Savannah Electric & Power Company serves all 
of highly industrialized Chatham County, all of Effing- 
ham County and parts of three adjoining counties. It 
provides electric service for more than 49,000 custom- 
ers in this area. The company operates the Riverside 
Plant with a generating capability of 56,500 kilowatts. 
A new 24,000 kilowatt unit is now under construction 
at the plant. This unit is scheduled to go into service 
in July, 1954. 

The Georgia Power & Light Company, with its 
headquarters at Valdosta, serves about 34,000 custom- 
ers in approximately 20 Georgia counties along the 
Florida border. The company is a subsidiary of the 
Florida Power Corporation from which it gets most of 
its power. Its generating facilities include a steam 
plant at Waycross and a diesel plant at Bainbridge. 

A total of 42 REA cooperatives operate in the state. 
Thirty-seven of these purchase electricity at wholesale 
rates from the Georgia Power Company. 

Crisp County, with a 14,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
station at Cordele, and the City of Thomasville in 
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Plant Hammond, under construction by the Georgia Power Co. at Rome, will have a rated capacity of 300,000 kilowatts. 
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The Crisp county hydroelectric station at Cordele has a 

14,000 kilowatt capacity. 
south Georgia are the only public agencies in the state 
which generate their own electricity. There are 50 
municipally-owned distribution systems in the state. 
Forty-four of these purchase their power at wholesale 
rates from the Georgia Power Company. The other 
six are served by the Georgia Power and Light 
Company. 

The Federal government produces electric power at 
two river development projects in Georgia: one at 
Allatoona, near Cartersville, and the other at Clark 
Hill, near Augusta. The entire output of the Allatoona 
station is sold directly to the Georgia Power Company. 
At the present time Georgia’s share of the power from 
Clark Hill is being sold to the Georgia Power Company 
on a temporary basis pending a decision by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as to the permanent allocation 
of the Clark Hill power. 

The government has two other river development 
projects under construction in the state: the Buford 














Riverside Plant of Savannah Electric & Power Co. A new 
unit will be completed this year and will give the plant 
80,500 kilowatt capacity. 
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Dam at Buford, Georgia, and the Jim Woodruff Dam, 
near Columbus. 

The combined installed capacity of generating 
plants in the state is 1,311,850 kilowatts. Most of this 
—871,220 kilowatts—is in ultra-modern steam-electric 
plants, strategically located near large load centers. 

Installed generating capacity in Georgia has in- 
creased nearly 300 per cent during the past ten years. 
When planned expansions are completed this year, the 
state’s total generating capacity will be 1,872,000 
kilowatts. 

This phenomenal growth of the state’s electric busi- 
ness in recent years has far outstripped national 
growth trends. Power output increased 357 per cent 
in Georgia from 1939 to 1953 while the national in- 
crease was 253 per cent. 

This remarkable record of growth offers convincing 
evidence of the determination of Georgia utilities to 
support and enhance Georgia’s potential for economic 
development. 

Electric power costs in Georgia, both industrial and 
residential, are among the lowest in the nation. In 
addition, the numerous services and assistances ren- 
dered by each supplying company provide additional 
economies and conveniences for their customers. 

Georgia’s electric light and power companies are 
constructive forces in the areas they serve. Employes 
and the companies themselves participate in commun- 
ity building activities which produce as an end result 
progressive cities that are more attractive and re- 
sponsive to business development. 


Gas 


Natural gas is available today in widespread areas 
of Georgia. Atlanta Gas Light Co. supplies, for the 
most part, homes and industries in Georgia, and L. P. 
Gas is supplied to the rural areas of the state via the 
widespread operations of Consolidated Gas Co. 

Expansion of facilities has been the order of the 
day as far as natural gas is concerned, as it has been 
for the electric power people. The demands on it have 
been heavy. For example, its sales of gas in the year 
ended July, 1945, totaled 33,440,848,000 cubic feet. In 
1947, its sales totaled in excess of 39 billion cubic feet, 
and close to 150,000 customers, spread from the 
Florida border almost to the Tennessee border in the 
Western and Central sections of the state. In the year 
ended July, 1953, sales totaled more than 891% billion 
cubic feet, and the number of gas meters in service 
totaled 227,994. Sales for the 12 months of 1953 are 
estimated to be in excess of 120 billion cubic feet. 

Two major pipeline operators distribute natural gas 
in the state. Southern Natural Gas Co. serves approxi- 
mately one-third of Georgia’s population. Trans- 
Continental Pipe Line Corporation, with one of the 
largest lines in the nation, serves the northern areas 
of the state. Albany, Valdosta, Waycross and Bruns- 
wick are served with manufactured gas. 


Fuel Oils 


Industrial fuels and heating oils have become in- 
creasingly popular throughout the state in recent 
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Georgia Power’s plant Atkinson near Atlanta has a generating capacity of 240,000 kilowatts. 


years. Their usage has increased from less than one 
million barrels 20 years ago, to nearly three million 
barrels last year. There are vast bulk storage facili- 
ties located at Savannah and other coastal terminals 
which permit economical delivery to inland customers. 

Pipe lines are operated in the state by Southeastern 
Pipe Line Co. in east Georgia, and Plantation Pipe 
Line Co. in northern and central Georgia. 

Fuel oil prices in Georgia have been consistently 
lower than in several other areas of the South, due to 
the proximity of oil fields in Louisiana, and to the 
economical transportation which is afforded. 


Coal 


Although coal has been replaced in many instances 
by natural gas and fuel oils as an industrial fuel, coal 
is still important to industry. Coal using industries 
can be conveniently supplied by the bituminous mines 
in the neighboring states of Alabama, Tennessee and 


Kentucky. The proximity of these fields lowers freight 
costs to consumers and the supplies are dependable. 
In 1953, 25 per cent of Georgia's industrial fuel re- 
quirements were satisfied by bituminous coal. 


Water Supply 


For industrial purposes Georgia has an abundant 
supply of water. The state’s possession of soft water 
and plentiful river water is one of the reasons for its 
great textile industry. The kind of water and the 
amount available is often a most important factor in 
establishing new plants or expanding present ones. In 
addition to textiles, pulp, paper and clay operations 
benefit from Georgia’s water for mixing, purifying and 
transportation. Water is also found in sufficient quan- 
tities to permit steel manufacturing, another heavy 
user of industrial water. Where unusually large quan- 
tities of water are required, there are available loca- 
tions which will meet the most exacting requirements. 





Headquarters building of Georgia Power and Light Co., in Valdosta. 
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Railway yards at Savannah reflect the importance of the city in the South’s econ- 
omy. The city is served by the Atlantic Coast Line, Central of Georgia, Savannah 


Georgia is known as the transportation and com- 
munications hub of the Southland. The state is served 
by the finest in rail, air, waterway and highway trans- 
portation facilities. 


Thirty-five railroads service the state, fourteen be- 
ing Class I railroads which operate over 6,000 miles 


of mainline track. Most of these lines are now diesel- 
powered and a large number of them operate the most 
modern streamlined passenger equipment, as well as 
the most up-to-date freight equipment. From Atlanta, 
overnight passenger service is available to such points 
as New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis, Chicago, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, New York, Washington, Richmond, 
Savannah, Jacksonville and Miami. Rail lines serving 
the state are also in a position to render fast and de- 
pendable service on freight. 











Typical scene at the busy Savannah State Docks. New fa- 

cilities have recently been added which make this one of 

the most outstandingly equipped ports on the Southeastern 
seaboard. 
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and Atlanta, Seaboard, and Southern. 


All major railroads coming into Georgia have new 
up-to-date yards in Atlanta. Freight handled by these 
roads totals over 50,000,000 tons annually. 

Georgia can boast of one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in freight handling in the country. Four years 
ago the Atlanta Freight Bureau, a non-profit organi- 
zation, evolved the “consolidated shipping plan.” This 
is a pooling arrangement whereby individuals and 
firms that buy less than carload lots can utilize the 
same freight car and thus realize substantial savings 
on freight costs. 

The major roads serving the state are Atlantic 
Coast Line, Central of Georgia, Georgia, Louisville & 
Nashville, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Sea- 
board Airline, Southern Railway System, Savannah & 
Atlanta Railway, Georgia & Florida Railway, Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina, Alabama Great Southern, and 
Atlanta & West Point. 

Georgia is completing an unprecedented highway 
building program. All areas of the state are served by 
a road system that now totals almost 90,000 miles. 
The State Highway Department maintains 11,576 miles 
of paved highways, and 3,522 miles of unpaved roads. 
During the year ended June 30, 1953, the State High- 
way Department expended $63,000,000 to provide mod- 
ern highway facilities for the more than 1,000,000 
automobiles, buses and trucks registered in the state. 
81 per cent of this amount was used for new highway 
construction. Broad, modern asphalt and concrete 
spans traverse the state, and follow motor transporta- 
tion into all areas of the nation. Georgia is served by 
519 motor carrier organizations operating inter-state, 
and 418 operating intra-state. 118 of these carriers 
are buses which render fast passenger and express 
service to most communities. 

Firms located in Georgia can enjoy the advantages 
of shipping by water. Georgia will benefit from the 
huge program of waterway improvements that has 
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been advanced in the state by the Army Corps of En- 
gineers since the close of World War II. Average an- 
nual water-borne commerce has amounted to about 
472,000 tons through Georgia’s intercoastal waterway. 
This protected inside route along the coast is 12 feet 
deep at mean low water, and generally 150 feet wide. 

Georgia’s $6,000,000 new Savannah State Docks 
have recently added new facilities for the economical 
and efficient handling of cotton and other commodi- 
ties, according to D. Leon Williams, of Atlanta, execu- 
tive director of the Georgia Ports Authority, which 
owns and operates the state port. 

A new vacuum-type fumigating plant with two 
large chambers equal in capacity to that of most four- 
chamber plants on the Atlantic coast is going into 
service at the port facilities in April, Mr. Williams 
said. 

Each of the chambers of this plant is 75 feet long, 
10 feet high and 91% feet wide. As many as 120 bales 
of cotton can be fumigated in each of the two chambers 
in a single 2 to 4 hour cycle. Seeds, grain, tobacco and 
other products can be fumigated here, also. The fumi- 
gant to be used is Hydrocyanic gas, but the facility 
can be adapted for fumigation with methyl bromide. 

To meet a long-standing desire for heavy lift equip- 
ment at Savannah’s ocean terminals, two giant 40-ton 
gantry cranes with a combined lift capacity of 75 tons 
are now under construction and will soon be put into 
operation. The State Docks already have a 25-ton mo- 
bile crane and other modern cargo handling equip- 
ment. 

Another feature of the Savannah State Docks which 
has proven attractive to many shippers is a large cot- 
ton compress which facilitates shipboard handling and 
storage of cotton, cotton waste and linters. 

The Savannah State Docks, which were put into 
full-scale operation last summer, have been widely- 
hailed as among the finest port operations in the world. 

This new ocean terminal is located along the water- 


front of a 407-acre tract of land, formerly known as 
the Savannah Quartermaster Depot. The property was 
purchased for the State of Georgia in 1948 from the 
War Assets Administration for $808,100. Today, the 
estimated value of the property, including a vast ware- 
house system of more than 2,000,000 square feet of 
closed space, is approximately $15,000,000. 

The Savannah State Docks Railroad Company, certi- 
fied by the Interstate Commerce Commission to op- 
erate on the approximately 15 miles of railroad track 
on the Authority property, has reciprocal switching 
agreements with all of the five railroads serving Savan- 
nah—The Atlantic Coast Line, Central of Georgia, 
Savannah and Atlanta, Seaboard and Southern. The 
State Docks Railroad operates two switching engines 
—a 110-ton diesel electric and a 70-ton diesel electric. 

The State Docks also offer excellent trucking accom- 
modations with loading platforms at the ends of the 
transit sheds, doorways large enough for trucks to 
enter the sheds and broad roadways between the ware- 
houses. Railroad and truck scales are also provided. 

Recently-modernized warehouses give the new Sa- 
vannah State Docks some of the most “extensive back- 
up” facilities to be found at any Gulf or South Atlantic 
port. Excellent sites for industrial development are 
also available on port property. 

Five scheduled airlines link 13 Georgia cities so 
completely that the communities are only minutes 
apart and less than 3 hours from the major markets 
of New York and Chicago. 

The rapid development of air transportation in 
Georgia has been closely linked with the industrial de- 
velopment of the state during the past two decades 
and has supplemented other forms of transportation 
in making Georgia one of the bright new frontiers for 
industrialization. 

The 13 Georgia cities which now enjoy scheduled 
commercial air service are Albany, Athens, Atlanta, 
Augusta, Brunswick, Columbus, La Grange, Macon, 


Atlanta’s municipal airport is the sixth busiest in the U. S. according to recent figures. 
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Huge diesel shop of the Central of Georgia at Macon, for 
maintenance of its 124 locomotives. 





Six foot channel from Augusta to Savannah used primarily 
for shipment of petroleum products. 





View of the Atlantic Coast Line’s new diesel shops at Way- 
cross, 


Moultrie, Rome, Savannah, Valdosta, and Waycross. 

These strategically located air centers are served by 
Delta-C&S Air Lines, which makes its headquarters in 
Atlanta; Capital Airlines of Washington, D. C.; East- 
ern Air Lines of New York City; National Airlines of 
Miami; and Southern Airways of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and Atlanta. The first four are trunk line op- 
erators and Southern Airways is a local service or 
feeder operator. 


Georgia communities boarded a total of 821,752 
passengers for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
which represented 3.1 per cent of the nation’s total 
air travelers. Atlanta, where 691,557 passengers took 
off last year, ranks among the first 10 cities of the 


United States in the number of airline passengers 
handled. 


Georgia cities also boarded a total of 3,379 tons of 
airmail and 5,505 tons of cargo during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953. 

Delta-C&S Air Lines pioneered in southern aviation 
as early as 1924 and 1925 when a predecessor com- 
pany (Huff Daland) started the world’s first commer- 
cial crop-dusting company at Macon, Georgia, even 
before aviation had won very wide acceptance for pas- 
senger travel. 

Today Delta-C&S is the fifth largest airline in the 
United States (based on revenue passenger miles 
flown) with headquarters in Atlanta and has an annual 
Georgia payroll of $5,562,331.80. There are 1,763 em- 
ployees in the state including pilots, stewardesses, me- 
chanics, agents, and general office personnel. 

The airlines serving Georgia operate fleets of DC-7’s, 
DC-6’s, Convair 340’s, DC-3’s, Lockheed Lodestars, 


DC-4’s, Constellations, Martin 404’s, and all-cargo 
C-47’s. 


Georgia seacoast cities have especially responded to 
air freight service. Since fresh seafoods are becoming 
increasingly popular with the American public, shippers 
look to the airplane as a means to cut distance and 
time of delivery. At present it is possible to give over- 
night service to most inland markets. 

Other products which are being widely shipped by 
air freight out of Georgia include textile products like 
chenille goods, work clothing, thread, and hosiery; 
precision machine parts; and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Not only civil aviation but military aviation too is 
contributing to Georgia’s prosperity. Military air bases 
are most active in the state, including the Brunswick 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Dobbins Air Force Base 
at Marietta, Hunter Air Force Base at Savannah, Law- 
son Air Force Base at Columbus, Moody Air Force 
Base at Valdosta, the Naval Air Station at Atlanta, 
Robins Air Force Base at Macon, and Turner Air Force 
Base at Albany. 

Another major industry for Georgia is the produc- 
tion of jet bombers at the Lockheed Aircraft plant at 
Marietta, just outside of Atlanta, and it is hoped that 
this defense plant will be converted to production of 
civilian aircraft in future years. 

Air transportation with its great flexibility and fast 
speeds has helped to develop industry with benefits 
for railroad, water, and motor freight lines equipped 
to handle heavy freight at lower rates than airlines. 
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Georgia has a wide variety of climates ranging from 
the cool, temperate mountainous northern region to 
the sub-tropical lower coastal area. The altitude ranges 
from sea level to nearly 5,000 feet. Among the state’s 
other natural advantages for industry, its climate is 
of great importance. It contributes to the low cost of 
construction and maintenance of industrial facilities, 
to healthful living conditions and to a happier, more 
resourceful labor force. 


Bordered by the Atlantic’s Gulf Stream on the east 
and to the north by the Appalachian mountains, the 
state offers each of the world’s best climatic zones. 

This mild climate is really more of an inducemen‘ 
to industry than simply another advantage. It is in- 
teresting to note that humidity, an important factor in 
some finishing operations, and to every worker’s com- 
fort, averages the same in Mid-Georgia as in Chicago, 
and thereby gives this state another advantage over 
many other areas algng the eastern seaboard. 


The annual average temperature in Georgia is 64.6 
degrees, ranging from 60 in the north to 68 in the 
southern part of the state. This compares with an 
average of 49 degrees in Chicago and 52 degrees in 
New York. With regard to the average temperature 
in January, Georgia averages 48 degrees while Chicago 
and New York average 25 and 31 respectively. July’s 
average is 80 degrees in Georgia, 73 in Chicago and 
74 in New York. Normal annual rainfall in North 
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Lake Trahlyta in Vogel State Park. 


CLIMATE 









Georgia totals 53 inches, 48 inches in Central Georgia 
and 49 inches in the southern part of the state, for an 
average of 50 inches a year for the entire state. This 
compares with 33 inches and 43 inches for Chicago 
and New York, in that order. 


Georgia has a splendid system of streams generally 
rising in the uplands of the mountain region and flow- 
ing through the Coastal Plain into the Atlantic Ocean 
or the Gulf of Mexico. These streams are very low in 
mineral content. Data on minimum flow, average flow, 
floods, frequency and duration of low flows, storage 
requirements, existing and proposed regulation of 
Georgia’s rivers, all of which is of interest to industry, 
is available from the State Department of Mines, Min- 
ing and Geology, State Division of Conservation. 

Below the state’s Fall Line in the Coastal Plain 
region, which contains about one-half of the state’s 
area, ground water is usually available in abundance. 
Wells frorn 500 to 1,000 feet deep are generally re- 
liable for 500 gallons per minute and over. Wells with 
a depth of only 200 feet provide substantial flow in 
many locations, This water, according to the Ground 
Water Division of the Department of Mines, varies in 
hardness from three parts per million in the upper 
Coastal Plain to over 350 parts per million along the 
southern coastline. The ground water above the Fall 
Line, in the Piedmont and mountainous regions, is 
uncertain as to supply for industrial uses. 








Georgia State Capitol Building in Atlanta. 


GOVERNMENT—TAXES—FINANCE—LABOR 


The historically conservative attitude of Georgia 
government is highly favorable to industry, making 
the State a haven for profitable enterprise. Georgia is 
one of the few states which operates on a “pay-as- 
you-go basis’’ and is also debt free. Existing and in- 
coming industries do not assume heavy bond indebted- 
ness nor tax burdens. 


Legislative power is vested in the General Assembly 
composed of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. The representation in the House is by counties 
with the eight most populous counties having three 
representatives each, and the remaining 121 counties 
having one representative each. A senator is elected 
from each of 54 Senate districts. 


” Executive power is vested in the Governor who is 
elected for a four-year term and may not succeed him- 
self. The Lieutenant-Governor is elected for a term 
of four years. He presides over the sessions of the 
State Senate and exercises power of the Governor in 
case of “death, disability, or resignation.” 


Judicial matters are administered by a Supreme 
Court of seven Justices, elected by popular vote for 


terms of six years each. A Chief Justice presides over 
the sessions. 


BANKING 


Since World War II, banking in Georgia has made 
rapid and far-reaching advances. Throughout the 
State in large towns and small suburban communities, 
or county seats, Georgia banking is progressing. 

Since 1945, banks have invested almost $15,000,000 
in new buildings, modernization, and equipment. Only 
eight years ago, the total value of all banking quarters 
and equipment in Georgia were valued at $12,000,000. 

All the features of modern banking still being added 
in established banking communities are being incor- 
porated in Georgia. Air conditioning is automatically 
installed in new buildings and is being added to exist- 
ing buildings. Already a favorite with banking cus- 
tomers in many communities are new drive-in bank- 
ing windows, plus parking lots, comfortable furniture, 
and appealing modern floors, minus the old-fashioned 
tellers’ cages and closed doors. An air of cooperation 
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and friendliness pervades and a constant increase in 
banking functions are evidence of the change. 

Georgia’s banking system is in position to meet all 
credit needs of industry. Foundation of the state's 
banking structure is the independent bank, supple- 
mented by branch banks in the larger cities. Several 
establishments have affiliate banks throughout the 
State. Of approximately 400 banks in Georgia, 341 
are fully insured by Federal Deposit Insurance. These 
insured banks had total resources of $2,223,649,000 
with a loan volume of $827,617,000 and deposits total- 
ing $2,062,708,000 at the end of 1952. Increases during 
1953 produced a gain of 400 per cent during the past 
ten years. 

This is the only southeastern state having two of 
the largest banks in America. The caliber of Georgia’s 
bankers is evidenced by numerous positions of national 
leadership—past and present-——bestowed upon them. 
Georgia banks and bankers are anxious to provide 
every possible assistance to industry, including ample 
banking and credit services. Through correspondent 
bank participation, borrowing requirements of even 
the largest firms can be handled as several banks have 
lending power exceeding $1,000,000 each. 

The thousands of owners of Georgia’s banks have 
continued to show faith in the State’s future by re- 
turning profits to the bank and by adding new money 
into the business. Stockholders have increased their 
ownership interest in Georgia banking from $89,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000. 


TAXES 


A balanced budget is frequently spoken of and 
planned for but seldom achieved in these times of high 
government cost. Georgia is one state that can point 
with pride to both a balanced budget and a surplus. 
This has been achieved through streamlining the tax 
structure and by the adoption of a unique method of 
authority-type financing. 

In 1951, the Georgia Legislature enacted a coordi- 
nating sales-income tax as the basis for the State reve- 
nue structure. At the same time, it repealed scores of 
so called nuisance levies and removed the State from 
the property tax field leaving that source of income 
to the counties and cities. Two years ago, it adopted 
a constitutional amendment allocating for the first 
time all road-use taxes to the State Highway Depart- 
ment for road building and maintenance. 

The School Building Authority is erecting new pub- 
lic schools; the University System Authority, new col- 
lege and university buildings; the Bridge Building Au- 
thority, the bridges on our new highway; the Hos- 
pital Authority, the new Eugene Talmadge Memorial 
Hospital; and so on. A Turnpike Authority has been 
created to cooperate in the construction of the Chicago 
to Miami super highway. 

These authorities are private entities separate and 
apart from the State. They are providing now long- 
needed capital improvements to serve present and fu- 
ture generations of Georgians. This is being accom- 
plished through the sale of revenue bonds and certifi- 
cates which will be amortized out of regularly, estab- 
lished capital outlay funds appropriated to State 
agencies. 
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New home of the Fulton National Bank in downtown 
Atlanta, now under construction. 


Georgia’s over-all tax structure is more favorable 
to industry than that of most states. The numerous 
taxes which compose any state’s tax program must 
be evaluated as a whole to be properly appraised or to 
provide a fair comparison. Such comparison proves 
Georgia’s tax advantages to business and industry. 


LABOR 


Perhaps Georgia’s most forceful industrial advantage 
is an ample supply of workers, throughout the state, 
of proven ability and loyalty. The mechanization of 
farms—-where a tractor replaces 10 laborers-—-assures 
a continuing supply of men and women who are ac- 
customed to work. Experience proves that they quick- 
ly attain high production levels. 

The State Employment Service in October 1953 
listed 43,787 applicants for employment (22,829 men, 
20,958 women) which is estimated to be only half the 
total job-seekers since many, for various reasons, do 
not become applicants until job openings are apparent. 

Many manufacturers, including numerous national 
firms, declare that production per manhour by Georgia 
workers well exceeds the record of other areas. Cli- 
matic and other natural advantages afford Georgia 
workers equal or better living conditions than northern 
workers. The differential in labor cost where it occurs 
is not so much due to lower wage rates in Georgia as 
to the higher efficiency and productivity of Georgia 
workers. 





Aerial view of the new Fulton Industrial District. A fully planned area for industry, the first section of eight hundred acres 
extends for three miles along the East bank of the Chattahoochee River. 


GEORGIA WELCOMES INDUSTRY 


Georgia offers modern industry the opportunity to 
produce abundantly at low cost, and to achieve steady 
profits under ideal conditions. Progressive communi- 
ties in the state, particularly the smaller ones, are 
alert to the possibilities of greater industrial expan- 
sion. They are anxious to assist industrial develop- 
ment and will provide all possible assistance to in- 
terested prospects. Georgia communities are seeking 
a wide variety of industries—-paint, furniture, chem- 
icals, ceramics and a host of others—-that can take 
advantage of the fabulous raw material resources, 
manufacturing and distribution facilities that are 
available in the state. 

The most important inducements that Georgia has 
to interest new industry in locating in the state are a 
proven reputation for stable government, favorable 
fiscal and tax policies, willing and capable workers, 
economical utilities, good transportation and many 
other long term assurances of an agreeable and favor- 
able industrial climate. Perhaps equally important is 
the assurance of fair treatment on the part of state, 
county and city officials, friendly attitude of Georgians 
to industry and a sincere desire on their part to 
strengthen the economic structure of their cormmuni- 
ties, rapidly expanding markets and the progressive 
spirit that is found in Georgia. 

Another aid to industry in the state are its outstand- 
ing research facilities. Georgia leads all Southern 
states in industrial research, engineering and indus- 
trial consultants. Georgia Tech provides one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest research and development institutions. Its 
staff conducts investigations in a wide variety of fields. 
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Specialized research is provided by the Herty Labora- 
tory in Savannah and by more than 50 scientific or- 
ganizations. 

There are rapidly available to industry throughout 
the state machine shops, foundries, and mill supply 
firms which make available prompt repair and parts 
service. 

In that time the per capita income of Georgians has 
more than quadrupled, and the number of factories 
in the state has more than doubled. Commerce and 
finance have developed in major proportions, and 
agriculture, including livestock production, has been 
revolutionized to meet the rapidly growing demands 
of expanding consumer markets and industrial needs. 

Evidence of the fact that Georgia is sincere in its 
invitation to new industry, and that industry is de- 
lighted to accept the invitation, is seen in the follow- 
ing brief list of some of the more outstanding acquisi- 
tions of the past several months. As mentioned in the 
Forest Products Section, the pulp and paper industry 
has three big mills under way, each costing $25 mil- 
lion or more; three large woolen mills, American 
Woolen at Tifton, Peerless Mills at Ellijay, and Ames 
Textile Corporation’s $2 million plant at Cleveland, 
Babcock & Wilcox million dollar operation at Bruns- 
wick to make boilers, Coats a:id Clark began building 
a mill at Toccoa to manufacture thread, Eastman 
Kodak at Atlanta for film processing, Brunner Manu- 
facturing Co. at Gainesville for compressors, General 
Electric’s $28 million plant at Rome to manufacture 
transformers, and many, many others. In all over 200 
plants located in the state last year. 
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Cultural Advantages 


Georgia needs to take a back seat to no state in 
the nation in the breadth and vision with which its 
public schools are operated and the whole-hearted 
support which the schools have from the rank and file 
of Georgians. Similar pride is taken in the public and 
private institutions of higher learning which have 
brought national recognition to the state. A $99,884,- 
953.25 budget for 1953-54 is evidence of Georgia's 
progress in education. 

Leading school authorities consider the current edu- 
cational program in the state to be among the best 
in the nation. The Economic Education Foundation 
program enacted into law in 1951 provided substantial 
state finances for educational improvements. The goal 
was to assure each child in the state adequate school, 
classroom and teaching facilities, transportation 
where necessary, free textbooks and everything else 
that goes with up-to-date educational advantages. 
Progress has been made and is continually being made 
toward the attainment of these goals. 

The 1953-54 budget which was mostly assigned for 
teachers’ salaries and transportation, textbooks, etc., 
included more than $14 million for new buildings. This 
is another step in a $200 million program which is one 
of the objectives of the program mentioned above. 
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Campus scene at the University of Georgia. 


In 1953 there were more than 630,000 children en- 
rolled in the state’s elementary schools. About one-third 
of these are negro students. The percentage is com- 
parable among high school students, where the total 
was in excess of 193,000. The state provides 1,497 
schools (elementary and high) for white students and 
over 1,600 facilities for negro students. In 1953 there 


The new Grady Hospital in Atlanta is widely acclaimed as one of the finest in the country. Robert E. McKee, General Con- 
tractor, Inc. was the builder. It was designed by Robert & Co. Associates of Atlanta. 
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Civil Engineering Building at Georgia Tech. 


were graduated from the state’s public schools more 
than 20,000 students. 

Georgia chartered the nation’s first state university 
and the world’s first women’s college, and has im- 
proved its position of leadership through the develop- 
ment of renowned institutions for advanced education 
in the arts and sciences. The state boasts of 16 col- 
leges and universities, one specialized teacher’s col- 
lege, 17 junior colleges, and a half-dozen professional 
schools. It also provides 11 colleges and universities 
for negro students, and from all of these institutions 
more than 7,000 well prepared students graduate each 
year. 

The vocational division of the State Department of 
Education trains youths and adults in industrial skills. 
Many of these schools are qualified to supply complete 
preliminary training in industrial trades. The latest 
U. S. Office of Education report rated Georgia third 
in the nation for vocational training enrollment, and 
ninth in the expenditure of funds for this type of 
education. 

In addition to its splendid educational facilities, 
Georgia has many other outstanding cultural advan- 


Shorter College at Rome is a Well Known Baptist College 
for Women. 


tages to offer. Its hospital facilities and medical 
schools are among the best in the nation. Emory Uni- 
versity Medical School is world-renowned. The new 
Grady Hospital in Atlanta has been hailed as one of 
the finest institutions of its kind. 

Georgia, of course, is steeped in tradition. One of 
the original 13 colonies, she is justly proud of her part 
in the beginnings and growth of this nation. 

Her libraries are many, are full and are busy. In 
Atlanta we have one of the largest centers of publish- 
ing in the South; and a splendid symphony orchestra. 
The state boasts of great newspapers, and flourishing 
art museums. 





Aerial view of the campus of Wesleyan. 











Riverside Military Academy. 


The Ford Group at Berry Schools and College constructed 
by the late Henry Ford at Rome. 
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“Lovers leap”—-Rock City in Northwest Georgia. Biggest tourist attraction in the State. 


RECREATION 


Georgia has unparalleled recreational facilities to 
offer its citizens and those thousands who visit the 
state every year. Attracted by Georgia’s rich history, 
mild climate and scenic beauty, tourists from all over 
the nation are visiting the state in increasing numbers 
each year, and Georgians themselves are becoming 
increasingly aware of the many points of interest and 
recreational opportunities that abound throughout the 
state. 

One of the state’s outstanding attractions is a mag- 
nificent chain of 23 state parks which stretch through- 
out the state from the mountains to the sea as a nat- 
ural playground. Attendance at state parks is break- 
ing all previous records. New parks are being acquired 
and old ones are being improved, and they are located 
within a few hours drive of any metropolitan center. 
Many of the parks are open year around, others are 
to be used only during the vacation season. Cabins in 
the parks may be rented by the week at low prices. 

Typical of one of these many outstanding recrea- 
tional areas is Vogel State Park which is comprised 
of 228 acres. Located about 11 miles South of Blairs- 
ville on U. S. Route 19, it is a primeval wilderness, 
steeped in Cherokee legend and history. Nottley Falls, 
a panoramic view from the summit of Blood Mountain 
and the view over Neel’s Gap Gorge are outstanding. 
A 40-acre lake offers fishing, swimming arid boating. 
Picnic areas, mountain trails for hiking or horseback 
riding, are all well laid out. Accommodations are avail- 
able at Walasiyi Inn, open from April to November. 
Cabins on Lake Trahlyta accommodate from two to 
six persons and are furnished with cooking and house- 
keeping equipment. 

Georgia Veterans’ Memorial State Park, near Cor- 
dele, is one of the newest in the Georgia system and is 
now undergoing development. A memorial building 
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Ocmulgee Park at Macon, features 
Indian mounds and museums. 


Fairway to the third hole at Augusta lined by stately pines. 
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Stone Mountain, in DeKalb county, is another of Georgia’s great tourist attractions. 


provides complete restaurant and soda fountain facili- 
ties. Seven completely equipped vacation cabins, two 
over-night cabins, and a superintendent’s residence are 
complete and ready for use. The park contains 1,000 
acres. The grounds have been improved and picnic 
areas are available. The park is situated on Lake Black- 
shear, the Crisp County Tower Lake which covers 
approximately 13,000 acres, and is famous for its year 
round fresh water fishing, the park is reached from 


Hunting season. 


U. S. Route 280 between Cordele and Americus. 

Few states can equal the variety of recreational fa- 
cilities found within the state. Its geographical length 
is such as to enable it to have both winter and summer 
resorts. 

Good hunting and fishing may be found almost any- 
where in the state. Mountain trout, river perch, swamp 
bass, and deep sea tarpon are all native to Georgia. 
Quail, wild turkey, deer, bear, fox and fowl, provide 
the best in hunting sport. 

Along the northern boundary of the state is a 3,000 
square mile region of forested mountains, deep lakes 
and clear mountain streams. First class accommoda- 
tions are available for hunting, fishing, or just a cool 
quiet summer vacation. Miles of beaches and fabulous 
islands dot the Georgia seacoast which offers near 
tropical weather conditions. 

Outstanding among sea resorts in the nation is beau- 
tiful Sea Island. Thousands of vacationers from every 
corner of the land have enjoyed the beautiful sur- 
roundings, excellent cuisine, and luxurious accommo- 
dations. Year round use of these seaside attractions 
has produced extensive accommodations to supply 
recreation and entertainment for any sized pocket- 
book. 

Georgia’s fame as a vacation land is spreading more 
widely year after year and tourism is now big busi- 
ness. Tourists now spend approximately $275 million 
a year in the state, and this makes it one of the state’s 
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major industries in the post World War II economy. 

It brings in more money to the state each year than 
does Georgia’s booming livestock industry, and its in- 
come almost approaches that of Georgia's forest 
products industry. 

To provide for the comfort of the many travelers 
and visitors to and through the state, Georgians are 
building motels, tourist courts and restaurants at a 
record rate and are sprucing up the many historic 
and scenic attractions. During the last two years more 
than 3500 hotel rooms have been modernized and more 
than 200 new tourist courts and motels have been 
built. Thousands of dollars are being spent each year 
by individuals and by the state to lure tourists to Geor- 
gia, and to persuade them that this state has everything 
to offer from the mountain highway to the sandy 
beach. Last year some 9,000,000 tourists visited the 
state. More than 7,000,000 of these were motorists. 

The vacationist can take advantage of the seacoast 
and beaches at three different seasons each year and 
enjoy water sports for any age. In addition to Sea 
Island, mentioned above, the most popular beaches are 
Savannah Beach and St. Simon. The tidewater section 
also offers excellent hunting and fishing and provides 
complete facilities for all kinds of outdoor sports, most 
of which are available at any time of the year. 

The Coastal Plain and Piedmont sections, farther 
to the north and inland, offer a complete change of 
scene. In this wide belt, stretching from Augusta 
through Macon to Columbus and Valdosta, lies the 
flat tableland and gently rolling hill country, which 
offers still another variety of sports and tourist at- 
tractions. 
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The Eisenhower cottage at the Augusta National Golf Club. 










Georgia, of course, is well known as an agricultural 
state, and this affords still another opportunity for 
the tourist. Throughout the areas of the state that are 
largely agrictultural the visitor can tour huge cotton 
plantations. There he will see not only those things 
that have been traditionally associated with cotton 
plantations, but his eyes will be opened when he sees 
the modern equipment and methods used on today’s 
modern cotton plantation, and he will understand 
more fully the reasons why Georgia is moving ahead 
so rapidly. In these agricultural areas the visitor can 
also see famed pecan groves, tobacco fields or modern 
dairy farms. If he prefers he can concentrate on visit- 





Trout fishing in North Georgia. 














The beautiful water flowers on the pond at Okefenokee in 
Clinch county. 


ing the many famous old homes, battlefields, museums, 
indian mounds or other historical shrines. 

Throughout the Coastal and Piedmont area are 
ample signs of the tremendous industrial growth that 
now means so much to the state. 

To the north, above Atlanta and Athens the vaca- 
tion-bound motorist is attracted by the mountains. 
They offer facilities for complete relaxation and the 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature. Lofty peaks, deep 
valleys, waterfalls and sweeping panoramas provide 
an endless procession of truly outstanding scenic 
beauty. 

For those mountain vacationists who wish to be 
more active, there are rushing trout streams and crys- 
tal clear mountain lakes that offer exciting fishing, 
swimming or boating. For those of a more energetic 
turn of mind, there is mountain climbing, hiking and 











The widely known and extremely popular Cloisters at Sea Island. 


square dancing, and for others there is the folklore, 
romantic legends, picturesque customs and local handi- 
crafts. 

In the many state parks, mentioned above, there are 
game preserves for public enjoyment. Constant re- 
stocking of game and fish throughout the state assures 
the hunter or fisherman of a successful trip. 

In South Georgia the quail shooting is as good as 
you will find anywhere, and the coastal areas offer 
both deer and turkey. There is also an abundance of 
rabbits, squirrels, raccoons, foxes and wildcats in the 
many woodland areas. 


In the spectator sports field Georgia is widely famed. 
In golf the name that comes to mind first is that of 
Bobby Jones, but there are others—-Alexa Sterling, 
Watts Gunn and Louise Suggs—who have gained na- 
tional and international recognition for their outstand- 
ing goifing achievements. The annual Masters Tourna- 
ment, one of the nation’s top professional contests, is 
held at the Augusta National Golf Club, and since 1952 
the nation’s number one golfer has been testing the 
links at Augusta whenever he can take a day or so 
away from his busy desk in the White House. 

Most out-of-staters who are interested in sports need 
not be told of the football teams, the consisiently good 
football teams, of the University of Georgia and Geor- 
gia Tech that represent Georgia against the best from 
many other parts of the country each fall. In addi- 
tion to football, baseball, basketball and automobile 
races attract big crowds. Many championship auto 
races are run in Atlanta each year. 

Boat racing in the lake and coastal areas is another 
sport which is rapidly gaining a large following. 

This great variety vacationland combined with the 
scenic beauty of a varied terrain and pleasant year- 
round climate make Georgia an ideal place in which 
to live, work, and play. 
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The Southeast has everything 





for Industry! 


and were 


telling 


the nation... 


Te 


The First National Bank of Atlanta is selling the 
Southeast to the nation’s industry. Our current 
national advertising campaign, appearing in lead- 
ing management magazines, tells the industrialist 
he’s “got to be here” to compete for this area’s 
booming market of 28 million people. 


Thousands of successful industries already 
here are standing testimonials to the facts we are 
presenting to America’s top industrialists ... 
actual proof that the Southeast has everything in- 
dustry needs to succeed! 


A major requirement for any industry here 
is the assurance of complete financial assistance 
... for re-location, expansion, improvement, and 
operation. Already we have helped many such THE % 
industries to meet these needs. This experience F FIRST 4 
makes it possible for us to offer new industry, as Eb j 
well as those already located here, the compre- & NATIONAL BANK # 
hensive, understanding bank services required. 4 ATLANTA j 
In this way, The First National Bank of Atlanta be, 
is helping to build the economic future of Geor- Vi ee 
gia and the Southeast—where opportunity grows 


day by day. 





in Business 
for Your Business 
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Telephone Cypress 7635 


Robt. M. Holden 


Commercial and Industrial 
Real Estate 


512 Title Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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1954 is the 75th anniversary of prac- 
tical electric light. It is the year of 


Light’s Diamond Jubilee. It is a year 


of commemoration and of apprecia- 
tion for the genius which lay within 


the mind of one man. 


Seventy-five years ago the electric 
light was little more than a dream 
to most people. There was one, how- 
ever, who dared to defy conventional 
thought and to urge his creative drive 
on to seemingly unattainable accom- 
plishments. This man was Thomas 
Alva Edison. In 1879 he produced 
the world’s first successful electric 
light bulb. And in doing this he 


opened new worlds of comfort, con- 


venience and scientific achievement. 


Others have extended and im- 
proved upon Edison’s creation. To- 
day the whole world takes for granted 
the benefits of electric light. 


Georgia Power is observing this 
Diamond Jubilee of Light jointly with 
all other electric companies through- 
out the nation. We acknowledge the 
invention of the electric light bulb as 
the start of the great Electric Age 
which has made life so much better 
and easier for all of us. 


And this occasion stands as drama- 
tic testimony to the material achieve- 
ments and progress created in this 
nation by the efficient American sys- 
tem of private enterprise. 


GEORGIA POWER 


4 Citizen 
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H. A. Kidd 


Macon Kraft Promotes Two, 
Kidd to Direct New Plant 


James A. May, assistant to the vice 
president and general manager of Macon 
Kraft Company since January 1949, has 
been appointed Resident Manager, and 
William M. Ebersole, general superin- 
tendent since January 1952, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of Production of the 
Macon Kraft Company, Macon, Georgia. 
The appointments to these newly created 
positions were announced recently by 


W. M. Ebersole 


SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 





J. A. May 


Herbert A. Kidd, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Kidd, who is also vice president 
of The Mead Corporation and vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Rome Kraft 
Company, Rome, Georgia, has moved his 
office and residence from Macon to Rome 
in advance of the start-up of that com- 
pany’s new containerboard mill scheduled 
for the middle of the year, and he wi!l 
direct the operations of both Macon and 
Rome. 


Macon Kraft Company and Rome Kraft 
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Company are owned jointly by The Mead 
Corporation of Dayton, Ohio, and the In- 
land Container Corporation of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, 

Mr. Kidd has been connected with The 
Mead Corporation since 1929 in various 
executive capacities and directed the con- 
struction of the Macon mill and its op- 
eration. Construction of the Rome mill is 
under his direction. 

Mr. May was born in Coalton, Ohio, and 
attended Ohio University. He joined Mead 
in 1920 and with the exception of one 
year at the Kingsport Division was a 
member of the Head Office staff at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. He was assistant comptroller 
of the corporation previous to moving to 
Macon in 1949. 

Mr. Ebersole was born in Birmingham, 
Alabama. He was graduated from the 
University of Alabuma in 1933 as a chem- 
ical engineer. He was formerly with the 
Gulf States Paper Company at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, and the St. Joe Paper 
Company, Port St. Joe, Florida, before 
joining Macon Kraft in June 1947. He was 
in the U. S. Army during World War II. 
He is active in the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry: was a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Southeast Section for three years and 
Program Chairman in 1952. 


Newport Steel Elects 
Vice President & Directors 


Election of Robert E. Harvey as execu- 
tive vice president and general manager 
of the Newport Steel Corporation of New- 
port, Ky., which recently became a ma- 
jority-owned subsidiary of Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corporation of New York, 
through an exchange of shares, was an- 
nounced by Louis E. Wolfson, president 
and chairman of M-C&S and Newport 
Steel. 

As executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Harvey, who most re- 
cently served as vice president and comp- 
troller of Capital Transit Company, of 
Washington, D. C., will be responsible un- 

(Continued on page 96) 





of the Great Dane Trailer greatly enlarges its 
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considerable increase in operating profits. 
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Southerners 


(Continued from page 94) 


der Mr. Wolfson for over-all direction of 
Newport’s operations, 

Five new directors of Newport Stee} 
Corporation of Newport, Ky., were also 
elected recently at a special shareholders’ 
meeting which voted to increase the max- 
imum authorized membership of the com- 
pany’s board of directors from five to 
fifteen. 

Two officers of Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corporation of New York, major 
construction company which recently ac- 
quired a 88.3 per cent interest in New- 
port Steel through an exchange of shares, 
were among the following five named: 

William Denny~--executive vice presi- 
dent and general manager and a director 
of Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 

Sherman H. Serre—vice president of 
M-C&S in charge of the company’s Great 
Lakes Marine & Heavy Construction Di- 
vision, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

J. A. B. Broadwater—president and 
member of the board of Capital Transit 
Company, Washington, D. C., a director 
of Merritt-Chapman & Scott and of New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, 
N. J., and chairman of the board of Nesco, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Robert E. Harvey—-vice president, 
comptroller and a director of Capital 
Transit Company, and a director of New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation. 


Cecil Wolfson—president of the Somer- 
ville Iron Works, Inc., Somerville, N. J., 
president of Foundation Associates, N. Y., 
and a director of New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Nesco, Inc., and Capital 
Transit Company. 


Texas Eastern Names 
Saunders Vice President 


George T. Naff, president of Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corporation, an- 











J. B. Saunders, Jr. 


nounced recently that J. B. Saunders, Jr., 
of Houston, president of Triangle Re- 
fineries, Inc., has been elected vice-pres- 
ident of Texas Eastern. 

Mr. Saunders was born in Hillsboro, 
Texas, and shortly thereafter moved to 
Sapulpa, in the heart of the Oklahoma oi} 
fields. 

Mr. Saunders has been active in the oil 
business since 1922. Since that time he 
has been a roustabout, a tool dresser, a 
refinery construction worker, and later a 
refinery office worker. Originally with the 
Kettle Creek Refining Company in E} Do- 
rado, Arkansas, he became sales man- 
ager of that organization in 1928. In 1929 
he was made general sales manager for 
Imperial Refineries of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
where he remained until 1937. In April 
of 1937 Mr. Saunders organized Triang:e 
Refineries, Inc., which at that time made 
its headquarters in St. Louis. The general 
offices of the company were moved to 
Houston in 1944. 


Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc. 
Names Two Vice Presidents 


P. M. Dinkins, President, Jefferson 
Chemical Company, Inc., announces the 
designation of Dr. Wm. H. Bowman as 
Vice President, Operations, and of Dr. 
Max Neuhaus as Vice President, De- 
velopment, 

Dr. Bowman is responsible for current 
operations of the company dealing with 
the manufacture and sale of its regular 

(Continued on page 98) 





MODERN 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
25,000 SQUARE FEET 


Modern, sound-conditioned, beautifully lighted 


building for branch office and warehouse or 


precision manufacture, with 100-car paved 


os afi 


IN HEART OF 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Your own broker or 


ADAMS-CATES CO. 


Realtors 


parking lot for personnel, nearly 4 acres un- 201 Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgia 


improved land. Write for details. Phone Walnut 5477 
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OFFICES 
WAREHOUSE 
FACTORY ? 


WHATEVER YOU NEED 
FOR THE RICH SOUTHERN MARKET 


Thirty-two billion dollars of spendable 
cash annually flows through the pockets of 
the people who are within easy overnight 
reach of Atlanta, Distribution City of the 
South. What facilities do you need to serve 
the spiralling wealth of this great market? 


Buildings of all types are going up con- 
stantly in Atlanta . . . office, warehouse, 
factory. And there is plenty of capital 
eager to erect tailor-made rental structures, 


if existing floor-space fails to fit your needs. 


There are skilled people of every kind 
here, but if you plan to bring your own 
cadre of key men and women, a quick trip 
through the town will prove that there are 
plenty of new homes in nice neighborhoods 
to fit their payroll levels. This is a town 
in which people find themselves happy, 


Send for this FREE BOOKLET* 

“FACTS IN FIGURES 
ABOUT ATLANTA” 

* it tains the fund tal 
facts about Atlanta—the 
Headquarters of the Southeast 
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quickly—because it is a friendly city, not 
only to business and industry, but to new 
comers as well. 


The Industrial Bureau of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce was established in 
1925 to help you decide if this is the right 
location for you. Without trimmings, we 
lay down the facts. We ask only what you 
need—and tell you accurately whether it 
is available here or not. Your success here 
through the years is the only criterion of 
our success as the intermediary between 
business searching for sites, and the com- 


munity which wants permanent payrolls. 


Your inquiry will be held in the strictest 
confidence. 


WRITE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
2818 Volunteer Bidg. 


Industrial Headquarters of the Southeast — 


ATLAN cA 








Southerners 


(Continued from page %%6) 








products. His _ responsibilities cover 
Sales, Production, Purchasing and 
Traffic. 





Dr. Neuhaus is responsib!e for activi- 
ties dealing with the development of new 
products to the point where they are 
turned over to Operations for commer- 
cial manufacture and sale. His responsi- 
bilities include the company’s research 
laboratories located at Austin, Texas, as 
wel! as Engineering, Market Research, 
Market Development and related activi- 
ties. 
















Mathieson Names Hardesty 
Assistant Comptroller 





J, Early Hardesty has been named as- 
sistant comptroller of Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corporation at Baltimore, it was an- 
nounced by Thomas S. Nichols, president. 

Mr. Hardesty was associated with Davi- 
son Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, for 
twenty years and for the past four years 
served as treasurer of that company. 

A certified public accountant, Mr. Har- 
desty is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, the Maryland As- 
sociation of Certified Public Accountants, 
the American Institute of Management, 
and Delta Sigma Pi, international fra- 
ternity of commerce and finance. He at- 
tended Johns Hopkins University. 


















Transcontinental Oil Elects 
Roy A. Kropp to Board 


Roy A. Kropp, chairman and president 
of Kropp Forge Company, Chicago, has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
Transcontinental Oil Corporation, Dallas, 





R. A. Kropp 


Texas, oil producing firm, it was an- 
nounced by Samuel T. Brown, president. 

Mr. Kropp is also president and a di- 
rector of Kropp Steel Company, Rock- 


ford, Ill., subsidiary of Kropp Forge Com- 
pany: a director of Cenco Corporation, 
and chairman and a director of C. D. 
Gammon Company, Chicago trucking 
firm. 


American Cyanamid Appoints 
Hladky to New Savannah Plant 


Emil Hladky has been appointed man- 
ager of American Cyanamid Company’s 
new titanium dioxide pigment plant now 
under construction near Savannah, Ga. 
The anouncement was made by J. Alte- 
gaert, general manager of Cyanamid’s 
Pigments Division. 

The Company’s Savannah plant is be- 
ing built on a 1600-acre tract of land 
along two miles of the South Shore of 
the Savannah River on the outskirts of 
the city. This will be Cyanamid’s ‘argest 
production facility for titanium dioxide 
pigment which the company markets un- 
der the trade name, UNITANE. 

Mr. Hladky has spent more than 18 
years in the South since his graduation 
from Columbia University as a chemical 
engineer in 1933. The following year he 
joined the Southern Mineral Products 
Corporation in Piney River, Va., where 
he became chief chemica’ engineer in 
1939. This plant was acquired by Cya- 
namid in 1944 and he was made technical 
assistant to the plant manager. In 1952 
Mr. Hladky was appointed manager of 
the company’s ultramarine blue plant at 
Newark, N. J. 
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RED CYPRESS 





S. L. PINE 





POPLAR 





GUM 


VARIOUS 
HARDWOODS 











Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Albany, Ga. 


STEAM DRY KILNS 


MODERNLY EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
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ya 
=CEORGIAS 
Most Desirable.ocation 
for Industr yee 





No other locality in Georgia can quite 
match the Brunswick area in industrial 
advantages. Brunswick has a superb deep- 
water, land-locked harbor. It has a mild 
climate the year around. There’s plenty 
of water... plenty of low-cost dependable 
power ... plenty of room for expansion. 


New industry will be warmly welcomed 
in the Brunswick area by governmental 
agencies as well as individual citizens. You 


for further information—WRITE 


Brunswick-Glynn County 


Brunswick, Georgia 


will feel at home, you will find a friendly 
atmosphere among the people who will be 
your employees and neighbors. 


Life is satisfying in Brunswick and the 
surrounding Golden Isles. There are fine 
beaches . . . fish in abundance . . . oppor- 
tunities for hunting, boating, golfing. 

Yes—industry can be profitable, life can 
be pleasurable in Brunswick, Georgia! 
Why not find out for yourself? 


Chamber of Commerce 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





with No-load spindle speed of either 5200 
or 6000 R.P.M. Lubricant-sealed ball bear- 












Parts Cleaning Machines 





Storm-Vulcan, Inc., 2225 Burbank, 
Dallas, Texas.-- New models of Turbo- 
Blast Parts Cleaning Machines, which ef- 






of surfacing operations, and can be used 
with abrasive disks or with a number of 
available accessories which add to the 
tool’s versatility. 

Features of the Sander-Grinder inc!ude 
a B & D Universal Motor that has 90 


ings are used throughout to eliminate pe- 
riodic lubrication, and heat treated spira: 
bevel gears provide an even flow of pow- 
er. A replaceable steel wear ring protects 
the front of the main housing from dam- 
age. Brush and commutator inspection is 
simplified by a removable steel inspection 
plate, which prevents wear at the rear of 
the main housing. 





fectively combine the three basic factors 
in cleaning science .. . physical force, 
chemical detergency and heat. , . have 
been announced, 

Models range from 20-gallon solution 
capacity to 2300-gallon capacity for appli- 
cations in cleaning, degreasing and strip- 
ping. Ali models are equipped with im- 
pellers which create a violent scrubbing 
action, These machines clean everything 
from engine blocks to nuts, bolts and 
small parts, removing all types of greases, 
oils and drawing compounds, 

Turbo-Blast units are heated by 
steam, fuel oil, natural gas or manufac- 
tured gas, thermostatically controlled for 
effective and economical use. According 
to the manufacturer, up to two-thirds 
can be saved in cleaning cost, and work 
can be done in one-third the floor area. 





Heavy-Duty Sander-Grinder 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Towson, 
Md.—-A new 7-inch Sander-Grinder for 





B & D Grinder 


Another feature is a housing designed 
so that air from the motor is deflected 
away from the operator. The switch is 
enclosed to keep out abrasive dust, and 
guards prevent the switch from being 
knocked “ON” accidentally. 


Heat Transfer Media 


Thermon Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 
3027, Pasadena, Texas._-A new concep- 
tion in the science of external heat ap- 
plication, based on the development of a 
new heat transfer media called Thermon. 
This heat transfer media, when properly 
used in conjunction with conventional 
steam tracing on standard items of equip- 
ment, can be used in the majority of cases 
where jacketing is presently required. 

Thermon is a highly efficient heat 
transfer media which is applied to the 
equipment in the form of a cement. It is 
formulated of a combination of ingredi- 


continuous production service has been per cent more power than the previous ents of such a nature that when properly 


put on the market recently. The new tool 7-inch model, 
weighing only 14 pounds. It is availab‘e 


is designed to perform almost all types 





tool is lighter, cured and hardened, it intimately bonds 
(Continued on page 102) 














Lummus Cotton Gin Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON GINNING 
AND 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 








Main Office & Factory: 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, U.S.A. 























Cen-tennial Cotton 
Gin Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete Line of 
Cotton Ginning Equipment 
and Cotton Presses 


STEEL TRUCK BODIES 


Cotton Openers and Other 
Textile Equipment 


Stainless Steel and Galvanized Steel 
Food Service Equipment 
for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs 
and Residences 





Factory and Main Offices: 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Branches: Dallas and Memphis 
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CHOOSE COLUMBUS- 





There’s Room For Your Plant in This Picture! 


— BUT — 
IT'S FILLING UP FAST — 
METROPOLITAN POPULATION 185,500 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA—THE PLANNED CITY—OFFERS: 





¥ Abundant Water Supply ¥ Good Plant Sites 

v¥ Low Cost Electric Power ¥ Excellent Year-Round Climate 
¥ Natural Gas In Abundance v Low Tax Rates 

¥ Manpower—The Kind You Like % Outstanding Schools 

¥ Excellent Transportation ¥ Efficient Local Government 


Facilities 





COME AND GROW WITH US! 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ¢ 0 L U M B U Sz , 


COLUMBUS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE —£42@ it sme €é aq 5 <>) 


P.O. BOX 1200 GEORGIA < 
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LEAD LINED 
CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


Complete sulphuric acid lead 






chamber plants. 








Lead burners furnished for 


repair work in clients plant. 


Serving southern chemical industries 
for ten years 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


Phone: Walnut 2576 


P. O. Box 4677 Atlanta, Ga. 


WHERE SURE FOOTEDNESS counts 


Ares 




























STEEL GRATING MAKES WALKS SAFER 
Sturdy, one-piece construction with tops of all bars flush pro- 
vides open steel flooring and stairs for safe, easier walking. 
Gary Grating is furnished in a wide variety of neat appearing 
designs and sizes—and is tailor-made to fit your needs. For 
complete description and installation pictures on Gary Welded 
Grating, Stair Treads and Gary-Irving Decking, ask for 
Catalog MR-44. 








ZC 





FREE SAMPLE 
We'll send this handy 
paper weight if you 
request it on your 
company stationery. 





Standard Steel Spring Division 


ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE CO, 
4001 East Seventh Avenue e Gary, Indiana 







NEW PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 100) 


itself to the equipment and coils to form 
an unbroken thermal connection for the 
transfer of heat from the heating or 
cooling coils to the equipment. 


Portable Gum Tape Machine 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, Illi- 
nois.—Known as the Lyon Toter, a tape 
machine may be bolted on top and moved 
quickly from one working area to an- 



























Lyon Toter 







other. A portable gum tape machine can 
save many steps and man hours in the 
packing and shipping rooms. 

In addition the drawers can be used 
for packing tools, extra rolls of tape, la- 
bels, and miscel!aneous items. The Toter 
is 18 inches wide, 24 inches deep and 34% 
inches high. Drawers are 15 inches wide, 
23 inches deep and 4% inches high. 


Improved Tapping Procedure 


T. D. Williamson, Inc., Tulsa, Okla- 
homa.—-An improved “hot tapping” pro- 
cedure has been announced. It entails 
the use of (1) a special plug that makes 
it unnecessary to leave a gate valve at- 
tached to the branch connection, and (2) 
a special fitting, fabricated with a Tube- 
Turn barrel-shaped tee, which gives the 
360-degree reinforcement so desirable 
when dealing with high pressures and 
large diameter pipe and taps. 

The tube-turn tee is split longitudinally 
on a horizontal plane, perpendicular to 
the axis of the outlet. The ends of the 
run incorporate a welded ring attach- 
ment that permits a close fit to the O. D. 
of the pipe. After the fitting is clamped 


(Continued on page 104) 
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DE KALB 
COUNTY, 


GEORGIA 


A GOOD PLACE -- 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS OR FACTORY 


—Situated within Metropolitan Ailanta, with a population 
of approximately 500,000 within a radius of 25 miles of the 
County seat,—Decatur, Georgia. Affording both an ample 
labor supply and a strong market. 

—Traversed by three main railroads with numerous indus- 
trial sites within the rail network of the Atlanta area. 

—Served by a County owned water system of ample ca- 
pacity, a county-wide sewer system, adequate power facilities 
and natural gas. 

—A balanced economy,—the largest dairy county in the 
State and a rapidly growing industrial development promoted 
by the DeKalb Industrial Development Board which has a 


unique plan for providing sites and buildings for new 
industries. 


A GOOD PLACE --FOR YOUR HOME 


—More Churches and schools per capita than any other 
county in the southeast, good hospitals and libraries make 
attractive living conditions. 

—Four nationally known institutions of higher learning: 
Emory University, Agnes Scott College, Oglethorpe Univer- 
sity and Columbia Soiainiry, whose faculties and students 
make worthwhile neighbors. 

—Unexcelled recreational facilities including numerous 
lakes, country clubs, seven championship golf courses afford- 
ing year round outdoor recreation. 


DE KALB COUNTY CHAMBER 
OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 
MRS. W. GUY HUDSON, Executive Secretary, DECATUR, GEORGIA 


PICTURES: FROM TOP DOWN—STONE MOUNTAIN—DAIRY HERD—WATER WORKS PLANT— 
EMORY UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL—CONSOLIDATED QUARRIES—GENERAL MOTORS ASSEMBLY PLANT 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
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ervey to the pipe, its halves are butt-welded 
a and girth welds are made at the extreme 
ee ends of the run, The annular space be- 


< 


r Paes! ‘ 
ANY, @. >] Snail tween the fitting and pipe minimizes any 
e of the : an welding hazards adjacent to the pipe and 
' ~ permits good root penetration. The Wil- 














\y\ WR ceasonsine- liamson hot tap fittings are available in 
Ww , N : ; : 4 sizes 2 inches through 24 inches, for pres- 
EWEST MARKET?) 2:20" af 
‘ e Tube-turn tees are manufactured by 
a kara ce Tube-Turns, Louisville, Kentucky. 





yar’ ee? 


New Soldering Tool 





Stark Manufacturing Company, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama.—A new model 101 Solder- 
Quik was announced recently, designed 
for light, fast soldering on small work. 
It is especially recommended for radio 
and television assembly and repair, type- 










Business is good in the Nation’s Newest Market—the fast-growing 
Southeast! Here are 22 million people with money to spend: Income 
is up over 305% since 1940, compared to a national increase of 237%. New Model Solder-Quik 
Here is a big and booming industrial market, too: over 17,000 new 
industrial plants have located Southeast since 1939. 








writer service, electric motor repair and 
similar operations involving smal! metal 


parts. 
ROADS TO PROFITS Soldering heat is obtained at the tip 


Easily accessible to everywhere, this great new market is crisscrossed of the Solder-Quik by passing low volt- 


with fast, dependable transportation via Central of Georgia and Savan- tage current through a small area of the 
work by means of two long-life carbon 











nah and Atlanta Railways. Both roads offer expeditious all-diesel service electrodes, Six heat ranges are available 
and maintain joint rates and routes to and from all markets through through a simple plug-in feature. 
connections with 15 major railroads. Trained and experienced traffic Outstanding advantages of the Model 





representatives in all large cities make it easy to ship Southeast via the 101 are said to be its very light weight, 
accessibility to small spaces, and low 


roads to profits—the Central and S&A. power consumption. 
CHOICE INDUSTRIAL SITES AVAILABLE 


Many choice industrial sites are available for 
your new plant through the Industrial De- 













Seam Sealing Tape 









velopment Department of the Central and Presstite Engineering Co., 3798 Chou- 
S&A. 13 are river sites, from 200 to 2,500 teau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.—A new sealer 
ak . reeerg a ‘ with high resistance to water, oil, gaso- 
acres, with exceptionally attractive features. line and aromatic fuels, and featuring 
For confidential information, write, wire or low temperature flexibility, has been de- 









veloped by Presstite. Extruded in tape 
form as thin as .020” and in beads as smal} 
as %-inch diameter, uniform application 
is easy with the sealer, known as No. 
590.5 Seam Sealing Tape. 

The non-volatile green-gray sealer, 
also furnished in bulk, is a combination 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ATLANT, . ENTRAL | of specia! plasticized thiokol and asbestos 
DEPARTMENT G ae | G IA de it hes ‘entaliont adhesion to siete, 














phone the address at left. 












Map shows routes of Central and S&A 


WRITE FOR 32-page brochure 
showing industrial river sites 
available in the Southeast. 










PD no sap abby ems A grr ; a glass, wood and plastics. It is unaffected 
501 Rhodes Haverty Bidy., Atlanta 3, Ga. RAILWAY ad eee ae prc as 175 degrees 
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EATONTON 


Smiles on 


New Industry 


Augusta 


Griffin 


Milledgeville 


The land of Uncle Remus (birthplace of Joel Chandler Harris) and the Old South is keeping 
step with modern progress. With a population of 3,000 Eatonton offers to those moving 


South these advantages: 


HOUSING—Having just completed a 50-unit housing 
project, a 40-home subdivision and scores of privately 
built residences, the city has no housing problem. 
Eatonton also has a modern hotel and tourist court 
along with several rooming houses. 
TRANSPORTATION—The Central of Georgia Rail- 
road serves Eatonton along with a number of bus and 
freight lines. Paved highways lead into the city from 
five directions. 

UTILITIES—The city has a modern municipal owned 
water system and is now laying natural gas mains 
which will be ready for use in September. Ample 
electricity is also available. 
SCHOOLS—CHURCHES Eatonton has modern 
schools equipped with the latest facilities and staffed 
by competent instructors. It also has many churches 
of all denominations prevalent in this area. 


RECREATION Few cities have more to offer in the 
form of recreation. A 16,000-acre public lake borders 
the county affording tops in fishing, boating and other 
aquatic sports. Eatonton also has a new swimming 
pool and numerous athletic fields. 


HARMONIOUS GOVERNMENT—Proudest of all is 
the city of its harmonious municipal and county gov- 
ernment and the friendly attitude of its people to- 
ward newcomers. Every co-operation is extended those 
who come to Eatonton to make their homes or to open 
new business enterprises. 


LABOR This entire area has an ample source of 
labor, many of whom are already experienced in in- 
dustrial work. Surveys of available labor can be 


obtained. 


Write for Free Booklet on Eatonton, Ga. 


This Message Presented By 


EATONTON DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


EATONTON, GEORGIA 
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Tampa Industrial Department 
Forms Committee of 100 


In recent years Florida’s West Coast 
has awakened to the fact that it has 
a lot to sell as one of the choice indus- 
trial locations in the United States. 


Eighteen months ago the Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce formed 
an Industrial Department to spark a 
movement to bring new industry to 
Tampa. This spark grew and in 18 
months 24 new industries arrived with 
payrolls for 800 persons totaling more 
than $2,000,000. 

When Tampa business and industrial 
leaders saw what this “junior league” 


effort had produced they wanted to go 
“big league.” Their answer to. this 
“want” was found this month when un- 
der the guidance of the Chamber’s Indus- 
trial Department a Committee of 100 
was formed. It is designed especially to 
sell Tampa as the most ideal industrial 
location in the Southeastern U. S. 

At its initial meeting, when organizers 
of the Greater Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce had hoped to sign up “nearly” a 
hundred, there were 200 present and 136 
stepped forward with $100 each and 
joined. Meanwhile, more than 20 addi- 
tional businessmen have dropped by the 
Chamber’s offices and left their $100 in- 
vestment in a greater industrial Tampa. 
Officers of the Chamber of Commerce 











schools, churches and 


made. 


Opportunity to serve. 








- - - SIGN OF PROGRESS 


Alabama’s modern industrial plants, its 


sturdy commercial buildings, its attractive 


reminders of the progress the State has 


Many such buildings stand today as 
evidence of the part we as general contrac- 
tors have had in Alabama’s growth during 
our thirty-four years in business. 

We will continue to offer the best in 


building construction and appreciate every 


2a 


Gatsoun-Cook Company 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


homes are constant 






















now plan for a membership of 200, and 
some Tampa businessmen talk of a Com- 
mittee of 400. 

Tampa has grown tremendously in re- 
cent years. New industry has included 
citrus canning, manufacture of cans, 
shrimp processing, and the growing 
chemical industry which hovers around 
Florida’s giant deposits of phosphate. 

Tampa has grown, but Tampa and 
Florida’s West Coast seem destined for 
a continued spurt for several years to 
come. 

While many Southern communities 
have subsidized the movement of indus- 
try from the north to the South, Tampa 
feels it has plenty to offer without sub- 
sidization. Tampa is an ideal doorway for 
raw materials moving from Central and 
South America; it is also ideal for manu- 
facturers who anticipate heavy markets 
in those directions. 


But climate, that “thing” Florida has 
been selling to Northern tourists for 
many years is a valuable item for indus- 
try, also. Major heating units in business 
offices and factories are not needed. The 
savings in construction of new buildings 
can be great due to the climate. 

Meanwhile, businessmen and _indus- 
trialists now located in Florida are quick 
to point out that absenteeism is low, sick 
leave much less than in northern plants 
in the same line of work. With many in- 
dustries picking up the tab on sickleave, 
plus the disruption a wave of sickness 
can cause in a major plant, it is a point 
to be reckoned with. 


Reynolds, Unions Observe 
"Twenty Years of Harmony" 


Production workers in Reynolds Meta!s 
Company’s Louisville, Kentucky plants 
have observed 20 years of harmonious 
labor-mangement relations by presenting 
a scroll expressing their appreciation to 
R. S, Reynolds, Sr., chairman of the Rey- 
noids Metals board of directors and 
founder of the aluminum firm. 

Matt W. Davis, business agent for 
Aluminum Workers Local 19388, serving 
as spokesman for that local and 12 other 
unions with a total of 2300 workers in the 
Reynolds Louisville plants, declared: 
“Our local doesn’t have one unanswered 
grievance, The company very readily sits 
down and works out any problem it has 
with a union. It has been about seven 
years since we had to take a case to 
arbitration. And we have full employ- 
ment.” 

The occasion was celebrated by a dance 
for the union members in the Louisville 
armory. David P. Reynolds, the firm’s 
vice-president in charge of sales, accepted 
the scroll for his father, who was unable 
to be present. 

The certificate of appreciation, citing 
the 20 years of harmonious relations be- 
tween the company and its Louisville em- 
ployees, told of the worker’s apprecia- 
tion for the company’s contributions to 
a strong employment picture, and its 
manifestation of “. .. simple dignity and 
human spirit in its retationship with its 





employees.” 
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She Eel P| Or an Roads uml jee 
a pe CJoirarty oangio, 


, . 
the © outh s mosl progressive county, 


cordially mviles your induiries and inspection d 


She Fulton CS uadsiatiniel Sistrict 


(on-the-Chattahoochee River) 
im fully planned oe Subic’ mn the OS outheast, 
sseliliied lo insure the most desinalite a | environment. 


Binviy foci ys indusiry, nclading 


industrial waler, major highwoays, 














railroads, airport, Artlanta water and sewerage, electric power, gas. 


Eh intohed lobes history, alert, intelligent 


employees with excellent production record. 
sk cuted mn Allanta, the | ow wheerabeaitiaiieg and distvibution 


center a the Qouth. 

















R.S.V.P. 





COMMISSIONERS 






Paul van T. Hedden, Exec. Dir. Archie Lindsey, Chairman 

Fulton Industrial Authority Committee R. L. Doyle, Vice Chairman 
F hS N.E James H. Aldredge 

30 Fourteenth Street, N. E. Thomas L. Camp 

Atlanta, Georgia 





1. Gloer Hailey 
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Twenty-Nine New Firms 
In Oklahoma City, 1953 


Twenty-nine new manufacturing indus- 
tries were added to the Oklahoma City 
industrial family in 1953 according to the 
Chamber’s Industrial Division, Luther T. 
Dulaney, chairman. 

In the course of getting established 
these firms invested $2,650,000 and they 
employ approximately 375 persons. These 
new firms are: B.K.B. Products Co., Inc.; 
Barnes-Divine Manufacturing Company, 
Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Aijir 
Brake Co. 

Cool-Temp Awning Co., Inc., Dague 
Novelty Company, Drexel Bakery, For- 


est Custom Built Furniture Co., General 
Laboratories, Inc., Virgil Greene Co., Hap- 
py Valve & Machine Works, Hereford 
Heaven Steak Company, Kraft Color 
Tone Paints. 

McKiddy Printing Co., Mark IV., Inc.; 
The O'Brien Corporation, Oklahoma City; 
Drainboard Company, Oklahoma Light- 
weight Aggregate Co., Paul’s Manufac- 
turing Co., Pendley Furniture Mfg. Co., 
Pollock Pattern Works, Robinson & Deen 
Chemical Co, 

Rollie Rose Weldin Co., Rolox Mfg. Co., 
Smith Pallet Company, LeRoy Schultz & 
Son Tool and Machine Works, Sisson fix- 
ture Company, Steel Building Company, 
Stubbs Food Company, and Wanell Com- 
pany. 





with 


GALITE 


EXPANDED SHALE AGGREGATE 


(ROTARY KILN PROCESSED) 


In addition to its light weight, Galite has unusual structural strength and fine 
insulating and acoustical properties. Expanded shale aggregate has for many 
years been recognized as the highest quality lightweight aggregate available 
to the construction industry. Now Galite, an expanded shale aggregate, manu- 
factured in rotary kilns under exacting control, is available at a convenient 
source to the building requirements of the southeast. 


BECAUSE IT’S STRONG 


Galite expanded shale aggregate has an aggregate crushing 
strength many times greater than other types of lightweight 
aggregate. It will produce concrete, at normal cement contents, 
having compressive strengths in excess of 6,000 pounds per 


square inch. 


BECAUSE IT’S LIGHT 


Galite expanded shale aggregate weighs approximately half the 
weight of normal heavy aggregates. This reduction in dead 
load means considerable economy in overall construction costs. 


BECAUSE IT INSULATES 


Galite expanded shale aggregate has the highest insulating 
value of any aggregate of comparable strength. Thousands of 
tiny dead-air cells provide an unusual degree of “built-in” 


insulation. 


BECAUSE IT SOUNDPROOFS 


The cellular internal structure of Galite prevents the transmis- 
sion of irritating sounds and noises through walls and parti- 
tions. Galite absorbs more than 50% of room noises, and is 
ideal for construction where acoustical efficiency is desirable. 


BECAUSE IT’S BEAUTIFUL 


The smooth, uniform texture of Galite expanded shale aggre- 
gate gives unusual natural beauty to masonry units and archi- 
tectural concrete. Uniformity of surface beauty is assured by 
careful control of gradation resulting from accurate blending 
of separately sized materials. 


Lightweight Aggregate Company 


ATLANTA OFFICE: 
P.O. BOX 1584 
TELEPHONE ATwoopd 6301 


ROCKMART,. GEORGIA 
TELEPHONE ROCKMART 2995 





Dow Chemical’s New Tanker 
Sailed From Freeport, Texas 


The recently-launched S. S. Marine 
Dow-Chem sailed recently from the Dow 
Chemical Company dock for her maiden 
payload voyage. 

This vessel is the first tanker of large 
capacity built in the United States de- 
signed specifically to carry liquid chemi- 
cals in bulk. 

Six huge tanks, designed for inter- 
changeable transport of hydrochloric 
acid or caustic solution, were lined with 
a specially compounded rubber by a field 
crew of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, on board the S. S. Marine 
Dow-Chem, which was launched in 
Quincy, Mass., in December and commis- 
sioned late last month. She arrived at 
Freeport last month for loading. 

Working against the handicaps of 
snow, ice and sub-zero cold, the Good- 
year Plioweld crew completed the mam- 
moth rubber-lining job on schedule. 

Marine Transport Lines, Inc., of New 
York City, owners of the unusual vessel, 
will operate in the U. S. Gulf and U. S. 
Atlantic coastwise trade under charter 
to Dow Chemical for exclusive carriage 
of their products. 

The special rubber lining in the for- 
ward tanks of the Dow-Chem was devel- 
oped by Goodyear. Six years of labora- 
tory and actual field tests created a com- 
pound that would allow tanks to carry 
hydrochloric acid on one trip and caustic 
solutions on the next, if so desired. 

Lining of the tanks, which have a 
diameter of 15 feet and a depth of 41 
feet, was done in the ship building yards 
with field equipment under the worst 
kind of weather conditions. The tanks 
were lined with rubber, then steam was 
introduced under pressure to vulcanize 
the rubber with the tanks themselves 
acting as heat containers. 

Lining the tanks and connecting pip- 
ing consumed 35,000 pounds of rubber. 
Capacity of the six tanks is approxi- 
mately 240,000 gallons. 

Goodyear's field crew is lining two 
storage tanks at Newark, N. J., with rub- 
ber to receive the chemicals from the 
Dow-Chem’s forward tanks. Both tanks 
are 39 feet in diameter and 54 feet high. 


New Orlando Firm Adds 
$1 Million Payroll 


Orlando, Florida, is due a new million 
dollar annual payroll, Milton D. Blanck, 
manager of the Orlando Industrial 
Board, announced recently. 

Before the announcement could be 
made the City Council approved the 
Radiation, Inc.’s, sublease of a_ city 
hangar from Howard Showalter. Ex- 
panded operations of the electronics air- 
craft equipment manufacturers’ will 
result. 

Mayor J. Rolfe Davis congratulated 
Blanck for his successful efforts to get 
the firm in Orlando and stated that sev- 
eral months had been spent working out 
the details. 
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Here - - in these Blue Ridge foot- 
hills - - solid, diversified indus- 
tries are a constructive balance for 
the economy, creating an increasing- 
ly happy home for industry and con- 
merce alike. 


Now another great asset for this 
fine industrial family is the Buford 
Dam - - abuilding fo form the Chat- 
tahoochee’s rushing waters into Lake 
Lanier, a 55,000-acre playground and 
water source that will reach into the 
very city limits of Gainesville. 


Thus, Gainesville and Hall County 
become an even happier home for their 
industry, commerce and citizens. 


OR A Oe ee... 


Gainesville-Hall County 
Chamber of Commerce 





GAINESVILLE IRON WORKS 


PACOLET MILL No. 4 
Drills, Twills and Sheeting 


PACOLET MILL No. 6 
Greige Cotton Cloth 


GEORGIA CHAIR COMPANY 
Furniture 


BELLMORE FEED WILLS 


CHICOPEE MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Gauze 


OWEN OSBORNE HOSTERY WILLS, INC. 


Full Fashioned Hosiery 


J. D. JEWELL, INC. 
Poultry Processor 


GAYBOURN WILLS, INC 
Nylon Thread 


PIEDMONT POULTRY 
Poultry Processor 


EARL VANCE & COMPANY 
Saddles 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Poultry Processor 


POULTRY ENTERPRISES 
Poultry Processor 


GEORGIA BROILERS, INC 
Poultry Processor 


GAINESVILLE COOP COMPANY 
Chicken Coops 


JARRARD’ S COOP FACTORY 
Chicken Coops 


GAINESVILLE MILLING CO 
Feed 


MAREL FARMS, INC 
Poultry Processor 


THE BRUNNER COMPANY 
Air Compressors 


GAINESVILLE BOX CO“PANY 
Chicken Boxes 


TEV, INC, 
Power Lawn Mowers 


UNIFORM PRINTING & SUPPLY CO. 
Printing of Insurance Policies 


ALLIED FEED MILLS 
J. DO. JEWELL, INC. FEED MILL 


RALSTON-PURINA FEED MILL 


1901 


1902 


1925 


1925 
1927 


1933 


1934 


1938 


1942 


1944 


1944 
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1950 


1950 
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1950 


1930 
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Automatic Welder Used to Lay 
Longest Aluminum Pipeline 
A new portable automatic welding ma- 


chine, used during the laying of the 
longest pipeline ever installed, has per- 
formed so rapidly that it passed the ditch- 
ing machines and worked on ahead of 
them--a feat rarely accomplished in 
hand-welding operations. 

The new machine is being used in lay- 
ing of the 12-mile high-pressure pipeline 






























between the White Point gas field near 
Corpus Christi, Texas and the Reynolds 
Metals Company LaQuinta alumina 
plant. It is claimed that the new auto- 
matic welder, developed by Reynolds in 
conjunction with Air Reduction Sales 
Company, makes aluminum pipeline com- 
petitive with steel in cost, without con- 
sidering many additional advantages of 
aluminum pipe. 

The machine welded 40-foot sections of 
8 and 5/8-inch aluminum pipe in an av- 






erage time of four minutes for a five 
pass weld, compared to about eight min- 
utes or more for welding pipe in p!ace by 
hand, the method commonly used for 
steel pipe and which heretofore has cre- 
ated technical problems in the welding 
of aluminum pipe. Suspended over the 
line by a side boom, the automatic weld- 
er is equipped with quick-acting c!amps 
which securely grip the pipe. Pressing a 
button starts the welding, and automatic 
controls maintain proper conditions at 
the arc. When the weld is complete, the 
machine automatically stops, reverses it- 
self, and returns to the starting position. 
The clamps are then re!teased, and the 
machine moves to the next weld. 

The welds made during the laying of 
the 12-mile highpressure link were sub- 
jected to pressure as high as 1800 pounds 
per square inch, and held firmly. The 
40-foot aluminum pipe sections used 
weigh on'y 320 pounds while the same 
size section of steel pipe weighs about 
1000 pounds. Reynolds technicians point- 
ed out that this makes possible savings 
in handling equipment and labor. 

The pipe in the welding demonstra- 
tion was coated with a primer and 3/32 
of an inch of bitumastic enamel. This 
was followed by a fibre-glass wrap and 
60-70 pound Kraft paper. The binding of 
the coating to the aluminum pipe, Rey- 
nolds representatives showed, was un- 
usually good. The damage often incurred 
in handling pipe after shop-wrapping al- 
so is minimized by the use of the light- 
weight aluminum. 














MOVING SOUTH? 


You will do well to have your engineers check the 
advantages of using JUMBO BRICK. Their ECON- 
OMY will please your TREASURER and their LAST- 
ING BEAUTY will be a source of pride to your 


whole organization. Join the now seemingly end- 


MERRY BROS. BRICK & TILE CO. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 







less list of proud owners of industrial buildings 
built with JUMBO BRICK from the world's largest— 
and BEST—MANUFACTURER OF JUMBO BRICK. 
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Athens 35 miles 


Augusta 138 miles 
e Birmingham 192 miles 
Chattanooga ...142 miles 
Chicago. 725 mites 


Cotumbia .. 191 miles 
Jacksonville ...319 miles 
Miami ........674 miles 


— in Gwinnett County waste 2 i 


New York 848 miles 











HAS EVERY ADVANTAGE MODERN INDUSTRY DESIRES 


® Close to Atlanta, yet out of the congested area © Power, natural gas and water in abundance 
—30 Miles © Moderate tax rate 


Large supply of native born labor—both white ® Mainline rail and highway transportation — 
and colored Seaboard and Southern Railways 


Widely diversified type of industrial and agri- Send for Wage Scales, Labor Supply, 
cultural products Site Costs, and Other Data Today 


Gwinnett County Chamber of Commerce 
LAWRENCEVILLE, GEORGIA 








UNION BAG ~~ 


GEORGIA 


and PAPER CORPORATION 


ADVOCATES OF 


BETTER FOREST PRACTICES 


CONVERTERS OF 


THE SOUTHERN PINE INTO KRAFT PAPER, 
BOARD, BAGS AND BOXES IN LARGEST 
PLANT OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD! 
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Offshore Drill Platform 
Building at Orange, Texas 


Consolidated Western Steel Company 
has under construction an offshore drill 
platform on its ways at Orange, Texas. 
It is being buiit for J. Ray McDermott 
and Company, Inc., and for Decco Con- 
struction Company, Inc. It was designed 
by the DeLong Corporation and utilizes 
the same general principles originated 
in the dock barges previously fabricated 
in the Orange plant. 

The offshore drill platform is composed 
of an equipment platform and a produc- 
ing piatform, welded together for con- 








venience in towing to the drilling loca- 
tion. The equipment p!atform is 70 feet 
wide, 150 long and eight feet six inches 
decp, while the producing platform is 
the same width and depth, but only 52 
feet in length. The combined platforms 
thus are 70 feet wide and 203 feet long. 
When completed they wil! weigh a total 
of 550 tons. 

The platform will be the caisson type, 
permitting use of the DeLong air jacks 
for raising to position above the water 
when located on drilling side. 

The producing platform is provided 
with drilling apertures that will permit 
as many as five oil wells to be drilled 


from a single location, with this accom- 








plished through sectional drilling. 

The underlying principle of this com- 
bined equipment is a logical develop- 
ment of offshore drilling. When a pro- 
ducing well has been brought in and the 
conventional “Christmas Tree” in place 
at -the deck level, the equipment plat- 
form will be cut free by acetylene burn- 
ing and lowered to the water level. The 
caissons will then be towed back to the 
yard where a new producing platform 
will be welded into place. 

The producing platform left behind 
provides a permanent structure to be 
used as a dock for oil carrying barges, 
as well as a working dock for mainten- 
ance and inspection, The compartments 
of the producing platform will be utilized 
as production tanks. 

Consolidated Western Stee} is a sub- 
sidiary of U.S. Steel. 


Wanted: A Plant; 
Reward: $10,000 


This head appeared over an item in 
the Baltimore Sun on April 7, 1954. The 
dateline was Texarkana, Texas, and the 
story is as follows. 

Wanted: An industrial plant. Reward 
$10,000. You don’t even have to live here 
to win the prize. Just supply a committee 
of fifteen Texarkana businessmen with 
information leading to establishment 
here of a permanent industry employing 
500 or more persons, 








SOUTH GEORGIA ... 


The Key to Industrial Opportunity 


















The Rayonier Corporation and the Nationral Container Corporation are recent additions 
to South Georgia’s growing industrial “family”. Far-sighted management of these cor- 


porations chose this progressive area for their expanded industrial operations. Why 


don’t you? 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO A. H. BRUNING, VICE-PRESIDENT, VALDOSTA 


GEORGIA POWER «+> LIGHT COMPANY _ 
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DO INDUSTRIES HAVE CHILDREN? 





SURE THEY DO! Industrial Officials and Workers have Children! 
Schools show how a City and its people are thinking about their future. 


That's why Companies are interested in 


LAGRANGE, GEORGIA 


“City of Fine Schools" 


where forward looking citizens have planned and built the most mod- 
ern school system in the South. 


Ideal year round climate © Plenty of water © Motor and rail transportation «© Good 
Churches ¢ Recreation facilities © Housing © Natural Gas ¢ Electricity © Communications ¢ 


Population 25,025 INDUSTRIAL SITES AVAILABLE 
For further 


details contact LAGRANGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE e P. O. Box 168 











ATLANTA DALLAS 


HENRY C. BECK COMPANY 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
513 First NaTIoNAL Bank BLp6. 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


HENRY C. BECK, JR., President 
JOE B. HUTCHISON, Vice-President 
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Large Construction Company 
Enters Central, Southern Field 


One of the largest and most famous 
construction companies in the world will 
enter the Central and Southern United 
States building field to begin large scale 
home and industrial projects when the 
Hal B. Hayes Contractor, Inc., of Los 
Angeles affiliates with the Branton Com- 
pany, one of the oldest and most repu- 
table construction firms in Arkansas. 

The Branton Company has been in op- 
eration approximately thirty-two years 
and has had experience in practically all 
types of construction work, 

Head of the firm, M. O, Branton was 
past president of the Arkansas chapter 
of Associated General Contractors, and 
in his position as chairman and/or mem- 
ber of the Association Board has negoti- 
ated labor contracts with labor unions 
and has played an important part in the 
success of the Branton Company as far 
as employee relations are concerned. 

Hal B, Hayes has gained international 
fame these past few years as one of the 
most inventive builders in the country 
and his articles the past three months in 
American Weekly, Cosmopolitan, Pageant 
and other important magazines hail him 
as the greatest idea man in building his- 
tory. 

Hayes has recently completed one of 
the largest housing projects in the world 
at the Edwards Air Force Base near 
Muroc, California, the largest experi- 
mental Air Base in the nation; and pres- 





ently he is working on ten major build- 
ing projects including the one at the 
largest Naval Ordnance Test Center in 
the world, located near Inyokern, Calif. 

Hayes feels that the future of Central 
and Southern United States is among the 
brightest in the country, and because he 
believes in the rapid expansion of this 
territory due partly to moving and build- 
ing our defense factories inland, he has 
formed this association with the Branton 
Company. 

All his staff of engineers, architects 
and other building technicians are being 
made available to this new partnership, 
toward the end of supplying the neces- 
sary housing and industrial building that 
this area now lacks, 

Hayes is considered a genius in financ- 
ing and organization and has successfully 
taken on projects other builders con- 
sidered hopeless. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. 
To Use Remote Control 

The radio wizardy of remote control 
for such things as robot planes and 
guided missiles is being put to more 
peaceful purposes in the power business, 

Carolina Power & Light Company is 
installing microwave radio-—only recent- 
'y released for power company use—be- 
tween Raleigh and its new generating 
plant near Wilmington. 

It will be the first high frequency radio 
signal system to be used by CP&L, which 
relies on instant and dependable com- 





munications in its operation. Microwave 
is a recent major advance in the field of 
communications. 

CP&L’s system contains five towers 
200 and 250 feet high, two being termina’s 
at Raleigh and Wilmington with repeat- 
er equipment at Erwin, Clinton and Wal- 
lace, Spaced about 30 miles apart, the 
towers provide line-of-sight paths for re- 
laying high frequency radio signals. 
These are converted to telephone circuits 
at “take-off points.” 

Blair Jenkins, Jr., communications en- 
gineer for CP&L, said today the system 
will start using four circuits in mid-April 
and eventually will be capabte of hand- 
ling as many as 30 simultaneous two-way 
conversations. 

Microwave is just one phase of an in- 
tricate communications system which 
ties 35 stations of the power company to- 
gether. Power plants, substations and 
local offices keep in constant contact and 
aiso are able to communicate with 250 
“mobile units” or service trucks. 

The power company maintains 1,200 
miles of private telephone lines and also 
uses 1,400 miles of power lines for tele- 
phone messages. Special devices prevent 
“juice” from the high voltage lines get- 
ting into the telephones. 

Jenkins said microwave radio relay 
will result in faster and better communi- 
cations at lower cost. Dramatic storms, 
such as Hurricane Barbara, emphasize 
the value of such a system in speeding re- 
pairs, Jenkins observed, but its greater 
value lies in day-to-day service. 








MACON IKRAET COMPANY 


Creating a Tremendous Market for the Tree Farmers and a 
Substantial year-round payroll for industrial workers in Georgia 
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LOCATE IN MACON, GEORGIA 2 


Space does not permit us to tell Macon's com- 
plete story . . . Of course we have favorable 
climate, banking facilities, low construction 
cost, adequate utilities, good government, raw 
materials, transportation, culture, friendliness 
and all other economic factors involved in plant 
location, and more important . . . we have a 
growing market with an abundance of loyal 
and skilled PEOPLE. 


For complete information write 


MACON AREA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Gree Engineering, Survegs, Assistance for Industry 
PHONE 2-1411 © MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM © MACON, GEORGIA 
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Dispersion 


ered only a small part of the potential 
increase in employment and value added 


by manufacture. 


(Continued from page 39) 


Instead of seeking industry at random, 


the areas located around the big alumi- 
num ingot plants should make a con- 


What has happened with regard to 
aluminum should be an object lesson. A 
major portion of the aluminum indus- 
try’s capacity for producing alumina and 
aluminum ingots is located in the South, 
at the plants of the Aluminum Company 
of America, Reynolds Metals, and Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical. Here in the 
South, low cost power, so important in 
the production of primary aluminum, is 
available from hydro-electric or steam 
generators, or from plants like those of 
Alcoa and Reynolds in Texas, and Kaiser 
Aluminum, near New Orleans, which use 
low cost natural gas to generate 
electricity. 

But the rolling and fabricating facili- 
ties for aluminum are located in the 
South only to a relatively small extent, 
aside from the facilities at Alcoa, Tenn. 
The tendency of the aluminum industry 
has been to place most of the major roll- 
ing facilities in the North, near large in- 
dustrial consumers. Even today, com- 
munities in the East North Central area 
are working hard to recruit new alumi- 
num rolling mills, which will be needed 
to balance out the big increase in basic 
or ingot capacity since 1950. 

In gaining facilities for production of 
aluminum ingots, the South has gath- 


ready 
ducing facilities of du Pont, located in 
Wilmington. 
producer of titanium at present, for the 
only other large producer is the Titanium 
Metals Corporation of America, at Hen- 
derson, Nev. A smaller operation is con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines. 


certed drive for manufacturers who can 
consume 
household equipment, the producers of 
components for the transportation in- 
dustry, and the fabricators of building 
products. 
quickly gain the aluminum rolling fa- 
cilities needed to take care of such alumi- 
num consuming industries. For too long, 
the areas located north of the Mason- 
Dixon line have enjoyed advantages in 
steel 
most 
those 
the North. 


aluminum —- the makers of 


In this way, -the South would 


rolling, because 
consumers of 
located in 


and aluminum 
of the industrial 
metals were likewise 


In the field of titanium, the South al- 
has the important sponge pro- 


This plant is the largest 


But by the end of this year, if not soon- 


er, Cramet Co., a subsidiary of the Crane 
Co., will have a 6,000 tons plant in op- 
eration at Nashville. Some of the build- 
ings 
completed. This plant will make titanium 
sponge, a stage in titanium output sim- 


at Nashville have already been 





When Time And 
Steel Run Short 


Call 











CONNORS STEEL DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 






OF PITTSBURGH 








P.O. BOX 2562 + BIRMIP'GHAM, ALA. 






When steel inventories run low 
and threaten production schedules, 
communicate with Connors. 

With flexible rolling schedules and 
fast truck and rail transportation 
facilities, Connors service is tradi- 
tionally good. 

Let us hear about your needs... 











CONNORS PRODUCTS: 


* Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
* Hot Rolled Strip 

* Merchant Bars 

* Special Sections 





ilar to the pig iron stage in making steel. 
Cost of the plant will be roughly $25 
million. Virtually all of the output at 
the start will go into jet engines, but the 


Government is interested in obtaining 
additional capacity, not only for growing 
defense needs, but for civilian uses and 
for stockpiling for any future emergency. 

Not content with the 13,200 tons of 
capacity which will exist with the com- 
pletion of the Cramet plant, the Govern- 
ment is ready to sign contracts which 
would add about 19,000 tons. Among the 
new plants would be a new 7,200 tons 
plant, to be built by du Pont at New 
Johnsonville, Tenn. This plant would 
cost about $35 million. Du Pont is con- 
sidering building this plant with its own 
money, reversing previous policies in ti- 
tanium, facilities for which have mostly 
been built with Government funds. 

Another new plant is proposed by 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation’s 
subsidiary, the Electro-Metallurgical Co. 
This plant, also about to receive Govern- 
ment approval, would cost about $35 
million, and would have an annual Ca- 
pacity of 10,000 tons of sponge. 

Dow Chemical Co., which has selected 
Southern locations for some of its most 

important ventures in magnesium, has 
proposed a plant with annual capacity of 
1,800 tons of titanium sponge. Location 
of this new plant and of the Union Car- 
bide plant has not been announced. 

To protect titanium companies against 
loss, the Government would guarantee a 
market for the titanium which they pro- 
duce long enough to enable them to pay 
for the plant. 

Titanium is about half the weight of 
steel, but has more than twice the 
strength of aluminum, particularly at 
high temperatures. This high strength 
at high temperatures, makes it particu- 
larly suitable in supersonic planes and 
missiles. For heat has now become a 
barrier for supersonic flight that is as 
formidable as the sound barrier used to 
be. Planes travelling at high speeds gen- 
erate heat on their exposed surfaces, and 
aluminum may not be suitable for such 
applications. 

Production of titanium has been dou- 
bling every year since 1950. At this 
stage, titanium is moving ahead faster 
than steel or aluminum at similar stages 
of their development. There are numer- 
ous metallurgical problems to solve, but 
these are gradually being overcome. For 
example, the Air Force has _ specified 
metal with less hardness, so that it can 
be more easily machined and fabricated. 
These specifications have slowed down 
current output, but the producers have 
learned how to deal with this problem, 
and are now gaining in production. 

By 1960, titanium output may amount 
to 100,000 tons a year. At current prices 
of $4.70 to $5 a pound for sponge, this 
would be equal to $1 billion a year and 
in rolled metal, the value would be three 
times that amount. But the price is like- 
ly to drop steadily, as new processes are 
developed and as volume production is 
achieved. 





(Continued on page 119) 
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Architect’s rendering of the $6,000,000.00 
Judicial, Office and Labor Building being con- 
structed in Atlanta for the State of Georgia, 
under the supervision of A. Thomas Brad- 


bury, Architect and Ralph E. Slay, Associate. 


We are quite proud of having this part in the 
growth of the State of Georgia. 


THOMPSON AND STREET COMPANY 
General Contractors 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 








THAT'S RIGHT! 


THE RIGHT CLIMATE. . . 
FOR 12 MONTHS PRODUCTION 
THE RIGHT LABOR . . . 

FOR A DAY'S PRODUCTION 
THE RIGHT PLACE . . . 


FOR YOUR PRODUCTION 


MOULTRIE, GA. 


For Full Information Write: 
MOULTRIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BOX 512 
MOULTRIE, GA. 








BUILDING— 


THE NEW TWENTY-ONE MILLION DOLLAR 
1100 BED GRADY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


IN ATLANTA 


ROBERT E. MeKEE GENERAL CONTRACTOR, INC. 
















ATLANTA e DALLAS e EL PASO e 





LOS ANGELES e SANTA FE 
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We are enjoying this year, an opportunity afforded few 
industries . . . the privilege of celebrating our One 
Hundredth Anniversary! 


This Company was founded in 1854, ten years before 
the Battle of Atlanta. From the small iron works of 
those ante-bellum days, we have been fortunate in 
growing into one of America’s outstanding metal fabri- 


cating industries. 


Many Georgia communities, many of Georgia’s tex- 
tile mills, secured their first elevated tanks for water 
supply from us. As they have grown, we have enlarged 
original installations, or added additional facilities 


many times. 


We attribute our growth to the wisdom of our 
founders in selecting Georgia as a location—the loyalty 
of four generations of workers—the friendship of four 
generations of customers—the phenomenal growth of 
Georgia, and the South we primarily serve. 


R. D. COLE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 
Established in 1854 


PIONEER of Industrial Georgia 











METAL STRUCTURES 
AND PRODUCTS 
WHICH WE FABRICATE 


WELDED STEEL PROCESSING VESSELS 
for Textile Industry. 


TANKS OF STAINLESS STEELS, Alloy 
Steel, Lead Lined, Nickel, Monel, 
Stainless 20, Vats and Tanks 
for every service. 


HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR 
BOILERS, Smokestacks, 
Breechings and Ducts. 


ELEVATED STEEL TANKS AND TOWERS, 
for domestic, industrial, sprinkler 
and municipal service. 


BULK STORAGE TANKS, Propane 
and Butane gas. 


STORAGE TANKS for acid, dyes, 


tdi. 





‘and oils. 


WOOD TREATING CYLINDERS, 
Heavy Pressure Vessels, 

for wood treating with creosote 
and other preservatives. 


STANDPIPES, Digestors, 
Storage Bins. 


WELDED TANKS of Aluminum 
for bulk storage, acetic acid. 
nitric acid, hydrogen peroxide 
and nitrogen solutions, 
formaldehyde. 


TANKS with agitotors. 






FABRICATORS of Steel Plate, 
Aluminum and Alloys from 
customer design. 
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Dispersion 


(Continued from page 116) 


It seems likely that the South will 
achieve well over 50 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s titanium sponge capacity, mere- 
ly on the basis of the Cramet and du 
Pont plants in Tennessee, and the du 
Pont plant at Wilmington. But other im- 
portant producers may also select South- 
ern locations. 

In acquiring a major share of a new 
billion dollar industry, the South should 
not be content with providing the raw or 
sponge titanium. It should also seek fa- 
cilities for forging, rolling and fabricat- 
ing titanium, for these operations are 
likely to provide more employment and 
more “value added by manufacture.” 

Another objective of the South should 
be to obtain the location of new jet en- 
gine facilities, if only for the reasons 
that such new plants would provide 
greater security to the nation. These en- 
gine plants will be important future con- 
sumers of titanium, along with the 
South’s chemical industry, which will use 
titanium for many processes, in place of 
stainless steel as the price of the new 
metal declines. 

At present, there is not a single jet 
engine plant in the South. Most of the 
production is concentrated in a few 
plants in the Northeast. And while there 
are literally hundreds of small suppliers 
who provide components for these engine 
plants, the fact remains that final as- 
sembly is concentrated in a few facili- 
ties, and this represents an element of 
vulnerability that the nation will have 
to appraise, in view of the hydrogen 
bomb danger. 

Competition is keen among Southern 
communities and states for the new 
plants which are looking for good loca- 
tions. Such competition is sound. But if 
in addition, the South as a whole would 
make its voice heard so that the Office 
of Defense Mobilization would give con- 
sideration to the strategic factors in- 
volved in the location in the South of jet 
engine plants, aluminum fabricating fa- 
cilities, titanium forging and _ rolling 
plants, etc., industrial progress would be 
even more rapid than it has to date. The 
defense program is going to be with us 
for a long time, and its impact on the 
location of industry may be slated for a 
steady increase. 


Tariff Vital to U. S. 
Minor Factor in World Trade 


The tariff is a virtually negligible fac- 
tor in the complex problem of restoring 
world trade, but in one U. S. industry 
alone — cotton it protects the living 
standard of an estimated 15 million peo- 
ple, F. S. Love of Charlotte, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, said 
recently. 
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Open House At Chattanooga Medicine Co. 


Chattanooga Medicine Co. observed its 75th Anniversary recently with an open 

house attended by 1500 well-wishers. Here a part of the stream of visitors is shown 

entering the plant to see how medicines are made under modern manufacturing 
corditions, 





Million Dollar Clock Plant 
Underway at Athens, Georgia 


Excavation has been completed and 
foundations poured for General Time 
Corporation's new million dollar Athens, 


Ga., clock plant, according to an an- 
nouncement by the general contractor, 
Daniel Construction Co., of Greenvile, 
S. C. 

July has been set as the completion 
date for the project. 


The single-story 400’ by 280’ building 
wili provide manufacturing area of 120,- 
000 square feet. It wil! be air-conditioned 
throughout, 

Equipment for the complete manufac- 
ture of Westclox synchronous electric 
clocks, including automatic screw ma- 
chines, punch presses, metal finishing 
equipment, plastic molding, fina! assemb- 
ly and testing equipment, will be in- 
stalled in the building. 

Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., of 
New York City is the engineer for the 
project. Danie! Construction Company 
of Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, 
Ala., is the builder. 


Houston Construction 
Forecast Bright 


Metropolitan Houston (Harris County), 
which will pass the million mark in 
population July 3 of this year, is match- 
ing its rapid growth in that respect by 
maintaining a fast pace of both residen- 
tial and non-residential construction. 

More than $274,881,000 worth of con- 
struction went up in 1953 in Metropolitan 
Houston, according to figures released by 
the research and statistics department of 
the Houston Chamber of Commerce. 

Within the corporate limits of Houston, 
building permits amounted to $130,212,500 
last year, and an official of the Houston 
Chapter of the Associated General Con- 
tractors was quick to predict that the 
1954 total will be as good or better. 











and cooperative public. 


Route of the 





Along our Lines from, Augusta to Atlanta, Montgomery and 
Selma will be found many natural industrial advantages, ex- 
cellent utility service, a high type of native-born labor and 
alert and cooperative business interests moving forward with 
the industrialization of this great area. 


famous 


7 information concerning 
attractive plant sites unite: 
E. S. Center, Jr. 


General Development Agent 


ROM the Upper Coastal Plains through the heart of the 
rich Piedmont area of Georgia into the fertile Black Belt 
of Alabama these Railroads for more than a century have fur- 


nished a safe, dependable and economical service to a friendly 


CRESCENT LIMITED 


Atlanta and West Point Rail Road 


The Western Railway of Alabama 


and PIEDMONT LIMITED 


Company 


Georgia Railroad 
4 Hunter St., S.E. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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ALL ROADS LEAD 10 ROME 


°‘A Good Place To Live”’ 
SCHOOLS CHURCHES COMMERCE 

















; Outstanding City and Protestant, Catholic, Shopping Center for Six 

County Schools Jewish “ pose we * 
nelinn ‘ rade Area for 180,0( 

en School for iit iii 54 people 

Shorter Colle Denominations bag ee . 

" ae Shoppers Goods 

Berry Schools and Over 15,000 Church Wholesale and Retail 
College Members Center 
















INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGES: 


Good Native-Born Labor Supply, Abundant Power, Natural Gas, Served by Two 

Railroads, Airline and 27 Motor Freight Lines, Three Rivers, Friendly Govern- 
oe ment and Civic Organizations, Outstanding Local Financial Institutions, Good 
Sites Available. 


For Further Information, Contact Industrial Development Department 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF ROME AND FLOYD COUNTY — ROME, GA. 
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PLANTS AT JEFFERSON 


THE JEFFERSON MILLS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY COTTON FABRICS 


JEFFERSON AND CRAWFORD, GA. 
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New Name For South Carolina's 
Economic Development Agency 


Governor Byrnes has signed into law 
an act bestowing a shorter and more 
easily recognized name upon the state’s 
economic development agency. 

The Research, Planning and Develop- 
ment Board has now officially become the 
“South Carolina Development Board,” L. 
W. Bishop, director, announced. 

“We are very much pleased with the 
new name,” he said. “It’s easier to say 
and remember, and tells the story of 
what we are trying to do. The duties 
and activities of the department are not 
changed in any way.” 


The board was created by a 1945 act 
which charged it with, a broad list of 
duties involving the economic welfare of 
the state, including such activities as 
conservation of resources, coordination 
of state agencies, development of trans- 
portation, and promotion of industrial 
and business development, among others. 

A summation clause charged the board 
“to advance the general welfare of the 
people.” 


Jefferson S. C. Acquires 
Two New Industries 


This small Chesterfield County agricul- 
ture trading center today had secured 





e ECONOMY 
e DURABILITY 


e ARCHITECTURAL 
BEAUTY 


Build 


RUGGED DURABILITY and 
Simple Beauty are the charac- 
teristics of the William Neal 
Reynolds Coliseum, at the 
North Carolina State College 
where Solite accoustical proper- 
ties were put to excellent use. 
Ross Shumaker, Raleigh, N. C., 
Designing Architect 
Northup & O’Brien, Winston- 
Salem, N.C., Detailing and 
Supervising Architect 
Coble Construction Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., General 
Contractors 


Interior of Reynolds Coliseum, 
during Basketball Game. 


UL, 





LIGHTWEIGHT MASONRY UNITS 


MORE AND MORE modern projects throughout the 
South are utilizing the amazing design possibilities of 
Solite, which guarantees comparatively low cost con- 
struction, plus smart, modern design! 

Here is the smooth, even-textured masonry unit 
that serves as durable exterior walls as well as beavu- 


tiful interior finishes. 


And Solite units have those 


important “built-in” features every builder wants. 
They are rust and stain proof, sound absorbing and 


serve as natural insulators. 


Yes, Solite, the ideal 


masonry unit for all types of construction, is fire 
resistant, always uniform in color and surface and it 


holds nails, tool 


REMEMBER — your architect is a professional advisor. 

Regardless of what type of construction you are interested 

in consult him. He will be glad to help you build better. 
i 





P. O. Box 1-J, 
Richmond, Virginia 


1817 Liberty Life Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


| PLANTS AT AQUADALE, N.C. e¢ BREMO BLUFF, VA. 





two sizeable new’ industries—making 
three for a community which less than a 
year ago had none at all. 

L. W. Bishop, director of the State Re- 
search, Planning and Development 
Board, has announced completion of 
plans for two additional plants which 
eventually may reach an employment of 
500 persons or more. 

He said Cery C. Boshamer, who estab- 
lished the Jefferson Bleachery last sum- 
mer, has edvised him of plans to con- 
struct a building for Jefferson Mills, Inc., 
and to lease an existing building for 
Monticello Knitting Mills, Inc., both new 
companies. 

The Jefferson Mills building will be 
constructed by the Jefferson Industrial 
Group, Inc., citizens of the community 
organized for the purpose. Joe Miller is 
president of the group, F. M. Hartman, 
secretary, and J. S. Thomas, treasurer. 

The building, which is being designed 
by Carolina Engineering Company, of 
Florence, will be 25,000 square feet in 
size and, with equipment installed, will 
cost about $400,000. It will be located 
adjacent to the Jefferson Bleachery. 

About 75 persons will be employed ini- 
tially, but later employment wil} prob- 
ably rise to 150-200 peope. 

The plant will manufacture flat knitted 
dress goods from fi!ament nylon, for 
commercial sale to the industry. 

The other company, Monticello Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., wil! establish a plant in 
a building owned by George Gregory in 
the center of town. Machinery to be in- 
Stalled will cost in excess of $100,000. Op- 
erations will begin within the next six 
weeks. 

Approximately 125 persons will be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of athletic 
shirts. Eventually, from 300 to 400 people 
will be employed. 

In this operation Mr. Boshamer will be 
associated with Jack Clark, of the firm of 
Clark and Levy, New York City. Mr. 
Boshamer also has other spinning and 
knitting mills, including the Carolina 
Corporation of Clover. 

Jefferson, located on the western line 
of the county, has a population of 556 per- 
sons (1950). Heretofore it has depended 
almost entirely on trade from surround- 
ing farms for its income. 


Fairfield U.S. Steel Plant 
Completed and Operating 


The installation of a new facility for 
the recovery of coal chemicals from 
crude tar was announced by Arthur V. 
Wiebel, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Division. 

Construction work has been completed 
on the plant, which was erected on the 
grounds of TCI’s Coal Chemical Depart- 
ment, at Fairfield, Alabama. It was in 
full operation within a few days, Mr. 
Wiebel said. 

Products to be recovered from crude 
tar will be naphthalene, creosote oil, sol- 
vent naphtha and pitch. They will be 
marketed principally in the Southern 
area, 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FABRICATING T l FT () \ » Georgia 


All Types of Ornamental and offers INDUSTRY many advantages 
Miscellaneous Iron 





Distributors for the Famous 


Detroit Steel Products: Among them are: 
bin piesa we % Abundance of native, intelligent labor 
*% Two great railroads — 
J. G. WILSON Southern and Atlantic Coast Line 
STEEL OVERHEAD DOORS % Three mainline U. S. Highways 
St. Louis Fire Door Company's % Ideal climate for economical operations 
Products %& Reasonable tax and power rates 
Steelcraft Prefabricated ¥% Excellent recreational facilities 
Garages *% Good churches, schools and hospitals 
SHAPES, BARS, PLATES, JOIST * “aaa sia 
WAREHOUSING 


CALVERT IRON WORKS For further information contact 
1195 Victory Drive, S. W. Atlanta, Ga. TIFT COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Phone Raymond 5121 Tifton, Georgia 






















NEWMAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


LA GRANGE, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of 


LUMBER BOXES 


CRATES PALLETS 


LINDERMAN JOINTED BOX SHOOKS 
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Bank Building Completed 
In Anderson, S. C. 


A bank with double glass front doors 
designed to swing back so that an auto- 
mobile—-and even a small truck—can be 
driven inside and displayed has been 
completed in Anderson, S. C., Daniel Con- 
struction Company, the general contrac- 
tor, has announced. 

The 10,000 square feet structure is re- 
ported to have cost in the neighborhood 
of $200,000. 


One corner of the lobby floor is rein- 
forced concrete, so that vehicles and 
other heavy products, readily financed on 
bank loans, can be brought inside and 
exhibited. 

The bank is colonial design with a 
columned portico in front. Walls are an 
antique brick. The inside is finished with 
a walnut wainscoating and acoustical tile 
ceiling. A complete basement with 
ground level access at the rear provides 
space for offices and the book vault. 

A trans-Lux projector in the lobby will 
show still slides by automatic projector 














SOUTHERN STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Fabricators of steel and stainless steel tanks, and chem- 
ical equipment for fertilizer and chemical industries. 


Phone: Walnut 5813 
956 Adamson St., S. W. 


Atlanta, Ga. 




















telling the bank’s story to customers in 
ever-changing pictures. 

Daniel Construction Company of Green- 
ville, S. C. and Birmingham, Ala., is the 
builder. 


Foxboro Factory Nears 
Completion in Dallas 


A new branch factory, now being 
erected at 11710 East Northeast Highway, 
will double the Dallas facilities of The 
Foxboro Company, Mass., manufacturer 
of industrial instruments for process 
measurement and control. The expansion 
reflects the growing demand for instru- 
mentation by the region’s industrial 
users, especially in the petroleum refin- 
ing, natural gas, chemical and petro- 
chemical fields. 

Scheduled for occupancy on April 30, 
the new building will provide 13,000 
square feet of space for increased instru- 
ment manufacturing activities, service 
and repair, and centralized warehousing 
of instruments and control valves, in ad- 
dition to enlarged quarters for the sales 
office. 

The new plant is of modern brick con- 
struction, designed on a single level for 
maximum efficiency. Its location, in an 
expanding industrial section of Dallas, 
will facilitate rapid delivery and service 
to industries throughout the South and 
Southwest which have been served from 
Foxboro’s Dallas Branch for 20 years. 








Dundee Mills, 


Incorporated 
Griffin, Georgia 


Makers of fine towels since 1888 


New York Show Rooms: 40 Worth Street, New York City 








STOVES 


1853 Columbus, Ga. 





COLUMBUS 
HEATERS 


RANGES 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Columbus Iron Works Co. 


1954 P. O. Box 565 











LIGHT AND HEAVY FUEL OILS 


INDUSTRIAL-DOMESTIC 


Shipments by transport truck or tank car 


COLONIAL OIL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Savannah, Georgia 


GASOLINE 


Phone 2-6166 
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$238,000,000 


And we'd like to cut you in! 


That’s what our folks have been spending 
annually in the Savannah-Chatham County 
Trading Area. Moreover . . . this figure is 
on the rise, because more and more major 
industries, mindful of Savannah’s ever- 
increasing facilities, are locating here. The 
Savannah Morning News and Savannah 
Evening Press are the most effective means 
of tapping this rich source of revenue for 
your business .. . and our advertising rates 
are among the lowest in the country! 25c 
a line flat. 


Include these papers in 
your advertising plans. 


Savannah Morning News 
SAVANNAH EVENING PRESS 


Savannah, Georgia 








A TREE GROWS IN GEORGIA 


Like a Tree Transplanted in Rich Soil, Properly 
Fed and Tended... 


Your Industry will Thrive when established on 
one of our ideal Industrial Sites... 


Fed and watered with our ample, easily Trained 
Labor and ideal Climate... 


Cherished and cared for by a most compatible 
Government and People... 


Operated with the Ease Afforded by Adequate 
Utilities and Transportation Facilities. 


Here Your Industrial Operation will bear The 
Choicest Fruit. 
THE 


WINDER-BARROW CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
Winder, Georgia 


We Want You... We're Ready For You 
Please Inquire... 








é : 
fugnive in confidence. Write: 
Industrial Development Dept., 


SAVANNAH 
ELECTRIC 
AND POWER 
COMPANY 


Savannah, Ga. 





class of traffic. 4 deepwater 
general cargo terminals, 5 
railroads, 26 motor carriers, 
50 steamship services. 


MARKETS: 


Advantages That Attract Industries To Savannah! 


PORT: Facilities to handle any FINANCE: Combined financial 


resources of Savannah banks 
exceed 425-MILLION dollars. 


POWER: Adequate low-cost 
power for present and future 


Approximately industries. 

31% of U.S. population with- 

in 600 miles of Savannah, WATER: Abundant low-cost 
with estimated purchasing 
power of 50-BILLION dollars 


soft water supply. 


LABOR: Ample manpower 
and harmonious industrial 
relations. 


TAXES: Equitable tax struc- 
ture. 


HOUSING: Good housing, 
schools, churches, public util- 
ities, highways. 


CLIMATE: Mild climate. Year- 

round recreational facilities 

hunting, fishing, boating, 
golf, swimming. 


PROGRESS: Room for future 
growth and expansion. 
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WHO'S WHERE 





W. A. Schueter, well-known Oklahoman, 
has been appointed dealer in the south- 
west for products of the Research & Con- 
trol Instruments Division, North Amer- 
ican Philips Company, Inc., 750 South 





W. A. Schueter 


Fulton Avenue, Mount Vernon, N. Y., it 
was announced by C. J. Woods, national 
sales manager. 

The new organization will be known as 
the Southwestern Electronics Corpora- 
tion and will occupy a new building on 
May 1 at 3920 South Peoria Avenue in 
Tulsa, Present mailing address is P. O. 
Box 7275. 

The complete line of Philips X-ray an- 
alysis, radiography and medical equip- 





ment and the EM 75 and EM 100 electron 
microscopes will be displayed and dem- 
onstrated at the Peoria Avenue head- 
quarters. 

Donald Hampton and Mrs, Hazel Park- 
er will be members of the Tulsa staff and 
will help to handle customers in the 
territory served which includes Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Arkansas and the north- 
ern part of Texas. 

* * * 

G. G. Zimmerman has been appointed 
eastern zone manager of aeronautical 
sales for the B. F. Goodrich Company 
Tire & Equipment Division. E. F. Tom‘in- 
son, vice president, equipment sales, who 
made the announcement, reported Zim- 
merman will headquarter in Akron, Ohio. 
He will supervise the activities of the 
Kansas City, Chicago, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Dayton, Atlanta, Miami, Washing- 
ton, and New York districts. 

Zimmerman joined B. F. Goodrich in 
1924, became general traffic manager in 
Akron about six months later, and in 1925 
was assigned to Syracuse as a tire sales- 
man, In August, 1930, he became man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich store in Akron 
and in 1939 moved to Miami in the same 
capacity. In 1942 Zimmerman was ap- 
pointed national sales and service repre- 
sentative for the aeronautical division in 
Washington. 

The following year he was transferred 
to Dayton, Ohio, as a senior sales repre- 
sentative. In 1948 Zimmerman became 
manager of the aeronautical sales divi- 
sion’s district office there. He retained 
that position until his present appoint- 


ment. Zimmerman has been director of 








“Hilltop” operations for the All-Amer- 
ican Soap Box Derby ever since that 
event was transferred to Akron. 
* s a 

To provide better service for its cus- 
tomers in the Southern Industrial area, 
the Century Electric Company of Saint 
Louis, Missouri—manufacturers of Elec- 





T. K. McKamy 


tric Motors, Generators, and Selective 
Speed Drive Units — recently opened a 
district branch office at 634 South Cedar 
Street, Charlotte, North Carolina, April 
1. 

Mr. T. K. “Buck” McKamy has been ap- 
pointed District Manager of the office. 
Mr. McKamy has been associated with 
the Century organization since 1946 as an 
Application Engineer. 











trade acceptance. 


Whatever your need, interior and exterior 
structural marble ... granites and marbles for 


monuments and mausoleums, 
depend on an organization that is 
known for meeting every need. 


GEORGIA GRANITE COM.- 
PANY @ BERKELEY GRANITE 
COMPANY e OGLESBY 
GRANITE QUARRIES e 
BEAVER DAM GRANITE COm- 
PANY, ELBERTON, GA. 


Not just one STONE but... 
THE stone for every need 


The flawless integrity of an institution that 
meets the demand...whatever the specifications 
...is the structure upon which Coggins has built. 

Ability to maintain a consistent quality in 
material, craftsmanship and service...regardless 
of the demand...accounts for Coggins’ continued 





dustries. 


CcoGcINs 


The famous Balfour Pink Granite 
quarried by Harris Granite Quar- 
ries Company and Salisbury Pink 
quarried by Salisbury Granite In- 





GRANITE AND MARBLE INDUSTRIES 
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JULIETTE MILLING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers o f 


TEXTILES 


Processors of 


GRAINS 


In Georgia Since 1899 


MACON, GEORGIA 











RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Uniforms for 
Industrial Workers 


W. C. Vereen, Pres. MOULTRIE, GA. 








ASPHALT PAVING 
ROADS © STREETS 
PARKING AREAS 


SAM FINLEY, INC. 


292 NORTH AVENUE, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Phone Hemlock 6800 











For Sale or Lease 


IDEAL 
FACTORY 
LOCATION 


Warehouse, Commissary, and 
20 Dwellings, Water right 
and Power Plant Site 


© 40 ACRES ° 


On Paved Highway 5 miles from Georgia Rail- 
way and served by Georgia Power Company. 


Ample supply of native-born, loyal workers with 
labor trouble unheard of. Reasonable tax rate. 


Commissary building, frame construction, 2 
stories, approximately 75 x 100 feet; warehouse, 
brick construction, 40 x 60 feet; dwellings built of 
native long-leaf pine. Exceptionally fine site for 
factory building and room for all other facilities, 
including additional housing. 


One of the best known engineering firms, J. B. 
McCrary Co., Atlanta, has made a survey of this 
property and it is estimated that a 17-foot dam 
can be built which would develop 375 horse-power, 
252 k.h., at the cost of approximately $60,000, 
including generating equipment. Backwater would 
not infringe on adjoining property. 


This entire property is for sale or lease on basis 
of about $100,000, which is less than cost of im- 
provements alone. 


For detailed information please telephone, 
wire or write: 
W. F. HALL or M. G. POUND 
Co-Owners 


Phones: 2512 or 2614 Sparta, Georgia 
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D. A. TURNER, President F. H. TURNER, Vice Pres't. 
W. B. TURNER, Ist Vice Pres't. L. P. CORN, Vice Pres't. 
C. G. SCARBROUGH, Vice Pres't. 


T. C. PERRY, Vice Pres't. 
P. H. BURRUS, Sec'y. & Treas. 
FLOYD MITCHELL, Asst. Sec'y. & Treas. 


W. C. Bradley Co. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Cotton Warehousemen, Fertilizer Manufacturers 


SERVING COLUMBUS AND THE COLUMBUS TERRITORY SINCE 1885 











CONSOLIDATED QUARRIES BOXES 
CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED 
Decatur DE. 1661 


WIREBOUND 

. : NAILED WOODEN 
CONIVAR BEVERAGE CASES 
STARCHTRAYS 


Crushed Stone PLYWOOD 
Washed Sand 
Curb and Rubble 


MAXWELL BROTHERS. I 


2300 S. MORGAN ST., CHICAGO, fbL! 
Plant: LITHONIA, GEORGIA Phone: CANal 6-0185 


Plants: Chicago e Albany and Macon, Go. 

















TOM HUSTON PEANUT CO. 
Columbus, Georgia 
We are justly proud of our contributions to the welfare of the southland 


ANNUAL SALES OF $16,000,000 PROVIDE: 


1. A living for 1000 employees and their 3. A yearly market for 21,000,000 Ibs. of 


TOASTED V PEANUTS families. Spanish peanuts, 4,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, 


2,000,000 Ibs. of corn syrup and many 


PEANUT BUTTER SANDWICHES other Southern products. 


2 A growing independent business for 380 4 An annual payroll of $1,800,000—of 
DELICIOUS CANDIES . distributors operating more than 1100 P vital importance to the merchants of 
trucks in 38 states. Columbus trade territory. 
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Jeltreys-Mcklrath 


Manufacturing Co. 


P.O. BOX 137 © TEL. 3663 
MACON, GA. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
FABRICATED BOXES 
CRATES-PALLETS 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Daily Capacity 300,000 Feet 





FACTORY LOCATIONS 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. 
JACKSON, GA. 
MACON, GA. 


CHASE CITY, VA. 
KEESVILLE, VA. 
OXFORD, N. C. 








WE ARE PROUD OF THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF OUR INDUSTRY 


--- Toward the 
Forward Progress 


of GEORGIA! 


HIGHWAYS AND STREETS 
CAN BE BUILT BETTER, 
CHEAPER AND FASTER 
BY THE COMPETITIVE 

BID CONTRACT SYSTEM 


GEORGIA HIGHWAY 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


603 Forsyth Building Atlanta 3, Georgia 











AVAILABLE 
INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS 


SPARTA. GEORGIA 


Total of 41,414 sq. ft. in several buildings 
all on one floor; approximately 212 acres 
with expansion acreage available. 


Building No. 1 
Concrete floor—Brick Walls—Metal Roof 


Height—14 ft. at wall—30 ft. at center 


Building No. 2 


Double 3” oak floor — Sheet Metal over Oak 
siding walls — Metal Roof 


Height—14 ft. at wall—30 ft. at center 


All buildings equipped with sprinkler system, 
heat, electrical wiring (fluorescent lighting 
throughout), plumbing. 


City water available—Power supplied by Geor- 
gia Power Co. Transformers sufficient for 400 
HP at property. 


Served by the Georgia Railroad 
Favorable tax and insurance rates 
Property located in the central business district 


For Sale or Lease—subject to negotiation. (About 
$100,000.00 worth of machinery can be included 
if desired.) 


Contact: MARVIN G. POUND or W. F. HALL 
Sparta, Georgia 


or 
industrial Department, Georgia Railroad 
or Georgia Power Co. 


Georgia State Chamber of Commerce 
205 Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Alabama Power Company announced 
in its annual report that the 1953 reve- 
nues were 5.9 per cent greater than 1952. 
Gross revenues for 1953 were $72,608,503. 
Total expenses amounted to $59,443,233, 
an increase of 4.2 per cent over 1952. 

Taxes of $16,854,554 were the principal 
item of expense. The next largest 
single item of expense was $13,178,005 
paid in wages charged to operations. 
Total payroll for salaries and wages for 
operations, construction and coal mining 
amounted to $23,496,980. The third larg- 
est item of expense was $9,602,508 for fuel 
used in power generation. 

The construction program of $44 mil- 
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A 
lion in 1953 was the greatest for any one 
ya , te year in the company’s history. A total of 
NO F | Hi L re | Ni \ P | re) L +> ) nw I A P| L y 66 new plants, with an investment of 
: . nearly $12 million and employing over 
; aan il 5,000 persons began operations in the 
Company's service area during 1953. 


LABOR? "GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” ee" 


Native labor, intelligent, compatible and Wheeling Steel's Thirty-fourth Annual 
easy to train, they’re lovers of the land and Report covering operations for the fiscal 
the American way of life, they’re industrious year ended December 31, 1953 shows net 
and prudent, whether your demand is for | sales of $217,356,078, compared with $178,- 
skilled or unskilled labor, Textiles or Foun- | 274,292 in 1952. 
dry, clerical, managerial or professional you'll Profit for the year was $12,458,311. In 
find them here in abundance. Yes, Gadsden ¢ = Sp seis 
has the answer to your problem. the preceding year, the profit amounted 


to $10,950,780. Net profits from opera- 


"GADSDEN’S GOT iT?”’ tions for the year 1953 represented an 


average of 5.7 cents for each dollar of 
What do you want for Power... COAL? : a het ‘ enlhie 

Gadsden’s ages very heart of the South’s seles as compared with 6.1 cents for the 
richest coal belt. WATER? In.the water shed | Previous year. 
of the southern tip of the Appalachian Range, Total wages and salaries paid by 
the Coosa River flows through the heart of | wheeling Steel in 1953 reached an all- 
Gadsden and furnishes an abundance of water | sine high of $85,288,816. The 1952 total 
for all purposes. GAS? Natural gas with an - ~y ie a Me gn 
average BrU rating of 1,000 per cubic foot. wae $72,113,018. Average earnings fon 
ELECTRICITY? From the Coosa River the | hour in 1953 were $2.41, also an all-time 
Alabama Power Company can furnishenough | high. 1952 earnings averaged $2.37 per 
electricity to meet any of your needs. hour. 
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s * * 
"GADSDEN’S GOT iT!” A reduction in export coal shipments 


A natural cross roads between the prin- | of 2.9 million tons was largely responsi- 
cipal cities of the South. Gadsden is served ble for a six milion dollar, or three per 
by four railroads and seventeen truck lines. cent decline in 1953 Norfolk and Western 
From the Gadsden ert six operating Railway Co., gross operating revenues 
flights daily connect the Valley of the Coosa = $000: ancustinn 66 tee sallens's an 
with the capitals of the world. Modern high- ee ey ee eee Se ee 
ways from Gadsden lead to everywhere! You | ®¥8l report. 
can find your answer to transportation, in The road reported gross income of 
.. . Gadsden! $203,034,371 and a balance of income after 
deduction of operating expenses, taxes, 
"GADSDEN’S GOT iT?”’ sinking funds and other charges of $27, 

What are your needs? Iron, steel, alum- 626,544. Balance of income declined 
inum, timber, coal, stone, manganese, shale, $522,801, or 2 per cent under the previous 
clay, cotton... just name it . . . Gadsden’s year. 
almost sure to have it. Today in Gadsden the Freight traffic other than coa! in- 
articles manufactured run from vitreous china | croased, as did coal shipments to do- 
ware to ranges, from cast iron pipe to auto- mestic destinations. Revenue from traf- 
mobile tires. Bring your needs to Gadsden, fic other than coal reached $73,036,908 
you'll find your answer here. c other than coal reached $73,036, or 


over two million dollars more than the 
record 1952 high. Non-export coal ship- 
ments increased by 1,885,000 tons. Total 
COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-FIVE coal tonnage accounted for 71.39 per cent 
Gadsden, Alabama of a!l frieght carried and for 58.63 per 
Gentlemen: Please tell me more about Gadsden. cent of all revenues. 


seat idessiied tc iindiaeiiana se G AD § DE N The ratio of operating expenses to op- 
sass ; erating revenues rose 1.15 per cent from 

ins icin eM 70.83 in 1952 to 71.98 last year. The 
oe e ° aie . : 

Position of thirty five 1953 transportation ratio, or the percent- 


age of revenue used in transporting 
Company 


= ‘ freight and passengers, was 360.42, among 
Address GADSDEN ° ALABAMA the 


lowest of major railroads. Both 
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freight train speed ana gross ton miles 
per train hour reached all-time highs. 
The latter measurement of efficiency 
which takes into account both tonnage 
and speed was 71,991, surpassing that of 
a'l American railroads of the same or 
greater length. 

Capital expenditures during the year 
for property improvement and equip- 
ment amounted to $32,352,000. This 
brought the total of such expenditures 
completed or authorized since 1945 to 
over two hundred and seventeen million 
dollars, al' made without borrowing 
money. 

“Funded debt in the hands of the pub- 
lic represented only 5.26 per cent of in- 
vestment,” the report said. “The com- 
pany has no equipment obligations.” 

Both the number of passengers and 
revenue from them went down again. 
Revenue was off over half a million do!- 
lars, or 10 per cent. Mail and express 
revenues declined 14 per cent, despite 
higher express rates and continued 
heavy mail. 

Total Norfolk and Western taxes were 
$37,075,655 or $6.59 per share of common 
stock. Reduced earnings were the prin- 
cipa!t reason for a six per cent tax reduc- 
tion over the previous year. Comprised 
of $28,696,87) Federal and $8,378,784 state, 
county and local taxes, they amounted to 
20 per cent of operating revenues and 134 
per cent of balance of income. 

After $880,000 was appropriated for div- 
idends of $1 per share on adjustment 
preferred stock, the company paid com- 
mon stock dividends of $19,691,000, or 
$3.50 per share. It was the 57th consecu- 
tive year for preferred dividends and the 
53rd for common. Stock owners increased 
1,522 to a total of 31,022. Since the stock 
split in 1947 the number of shareholders 
has increased 112 per cent. 


Sales of the Blaw-Knox Company, a 
major factor in the engineering, ma- 
chinery, and equipment industries, 
reached $120,591,000 last year, an increase 
of 20 per cent over the previous year’s 
sales of $100,478,000, according to the 
company’s annual report distributed to 
stockholders. 

W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., president, re- 
ported that the sales increase was due 
primarily to more aggressive marketing 
efforts and to expanded activity in the 
chemical, oil and gas, steel, roadbuilding, 
power, and food industries, representing 
major markets for Blaw-Knox. He also 
indicated that national defense projects 
contributed to the sales increase, a!- 
though to a lesser extent than in the 
previous year, 

Reflecting higher sales, income from 
operations rose to $15,868,000, an increase 
of $4,272,000 over the $11,596,000 earned 
a year ago, 

This increase, however, was offset by a 
rise of $4,323,000 in charges for Federal 
income taxes and renegotiation. These 
charges totailed $11,730,000 in 1953, com- 
pared with $7,407,000 in 1952. 

Net income, as a result, showed littte 
change from 1952, amounting to $4,138,- 
000 last year, compared with $4,189,000 
the previous year. Net income was equal 
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to $2.93 a share on the basis of the same 
number of shares outstanding as in the 
previcus year, and $2.86 when the distri- 
bution of 35,287 shares in stock dividends 
were taken into account. The company 
earned $2.97 a share in 1952. 

Cash dividends, according to the an- 
nual report, amounted to $1.20 in 1953. 
The company also distributed a 2-% per 
cent stock dividend having an approxi- 
mate market value at the date of declar- 
ation of $.425 a share. In effect, dividends 
for the year totaled $1.625 a share, com- 
pared with $1.25 a share in 1952. 


* * * 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in its 
annua! report reported net sales of $451,- 


964,697 for the year 1953. This repre- 
sents an increase of more than 12% over 
sales of $402,055,085 for 1952 and is an all- 
time high for the firm. 

Net earnings for the year were $36,- 
864,785, equivalent to $4.07 per share, as 
compared with $36,771,925, or $4.07 per 
share reported for 1952. 

Harry B. Higgins, president, 
that net earnings were affected— partic- 
ularly in the fourth quarter—-by a sub- 
stantial maintenance, repair and rehabil- 
itation program. An increase in depre- 
ciation charges relating to a group of fa- 
cilities which are being depreciated at an 
accelerated rate also affected the firm's 
reported earnings in the fourth quarter. 


stated 











KEEPING AHEAD OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA'S GROWTH 


Urquhart Station, 

near Aiken, has added 

two units (164,000 kilowatts) 
to the South Carolina 
Electric & Gas Company's 
effective generating 
capability, which now totals 
521,500 kilowatts. 


and NOW NATURAL GAS... 


A daily supply of 25 million cubic feet of natural gas is immediately 
available, with plenty of additional natural gas for your specific 
needs. 


@ If firm, low-cost power or dependable BTU's are a factor in your 
industrial production, you'll find the ideal location for your new 
plant in the 23-county area served by the South Carolina Electric 


& Gas Company. 


For confidential, 


specific information 


en plant location, write our Industrial 
Bepartment, P.O. Box 390, Columbia, S. C. 





FOR BETTER LIVING 





108 years serving South Carolina 


SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 














BUSINESS NOTES 





Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman of the 
Board, Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, has announced the appointment of 
Frank J. Sauer as Vice President in 
charge of general purchasing. The pur- 
chase of timber land and cutting rights 
for the Fernandina, Florida, mill as well 
as wood pulp purchases wil! be included 
under his supervision. 

At the same time, Paepcke announced 
the appointment of Norman C, Myers as 
Director of Purchases for the Corp. 

Sauer was elected a Vice President 
January 1, 1949. Myers has held the po- 


sition of General Purchasing Agent since 
July, 1951, 


* * * 


Buck Equipment Corporation, Cincin- 
nati, has added four new dealers for 
Buck automatical!y-portable, heavy-duty 
hoisting machines and Buck self-dump- 
ing concrete buckets. 

Steward T. Buck, president, has also 
announced an expanded trade publica- 
tions and direct mail advertising cam- 
paign for Buck products. 

The new dealers are: Akron Waco Scaf- 
folding, 308 Metropotitan Bldg., Akron 8, 








These Buildings 
Give You 
Any Floor Space... 
FAST! 


feet; lengths are unlimited, 


or rot. Write for details. 





Two types of Armco Steel Buildings offer exactly what you need to 
meet floor space requirements. They are quickly available and go up 
fast — saving time and holding down erection costs, With either struc- 
lure you get the material durability and structural soundness that 
assures low cost per year of service, 

ARMCO SERIES $ BUILDINGS feature the unique STEELOX Panel that provides 


both structural support and outside surface. Widths range from 4 to 40 


ARMCO SERIES P BUILDINGS have a steel framework covered by corrugated 
metal sheets. Widths are from 30 to 100 feet; lengths are unlimited. 


Both types of Armco Buildings are weather-tight and fire-resistant. 
And because of all-steel construction, there is nothing to crack, warp 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


DIXIE DIVISION 
619 Forsyth Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 
C& 1 Life Bidg., Houston, Texas 
Other Offices in Principal Cities 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS W/ 


Series § 
Building 


Series P 
Building 


¢ 


SAMCo 











Ohio; Allied Equipment, Inc., 825 N.W. 
72nd St., Little River Station, P. O. Box 
635, Miami 38, Florida; H. S. Finke, 1405 
South Broad St., New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and Fuchs-Clayton Machinery Co., 901 
South 40th St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Economy Pumps, Inc., Division of C. H. 
Wheeler Manufacturing Co. of Philadel- 
phia, Penna., announces the organization 
of a Wheeler-Economy Fire Pumps De- 
partment under the direction of J. U. 
Engelbrink, formerly of the Chicago of- 
fice of Economy Pumps, Inc. Mr. Engel- 
brink is now headquartered in Philadel- 
phia, managing product development and 
marketing of a complete line of Under- 
writer Laboratories and Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. approved Fire Pumps. 


* * . 


Recently Struthers-Dunn, Inc., relay 
manufacturer, moved from 150 N. 13th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., to Lambs Road, 
Pitman, N. J. Spacious new office and 
factory buildings comprising more than 
54,000 square feet of space and specifi- 
cally designed for relay engineering and 
production have just been completed at 
the new address. 

All business will now be conducted 
from Pitman, which is approximately 15 
miles south of the Philadelphia-Camden 
area, 

o o s 

Appointment of McDermott Metals 
Company, Edgemont & Tioga Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as a distrib- 
utor of Reynolds Architectural Alumi- 
num has been announced by Reynolds 
Metals Company, from its sales head- 
quarters in Louisville, Kentucky. Mc- 
Dermott will warehouse standard ex- 
truded architectural aluminum products 
such as thresholds, handrails, window 
sills, copings, grave] stops, standard ex- 
truded angles, channels, rectangles, tub- 
ing and pipe. In addition, the firm will 
carry a limited range of plain flat sheet 
products as well as sheet in some of the 
various embossed patterns. 

McDermott Metals is equipped to pro- 
vide prompt service and technical assist- 
ance on these products. The new ap- 
pointment will increase the availability 
of architectural aluminum in the Phila- 
delphia area. 

* + . 

Appointment of Industrial Metals, Inc., 
410 S.W. Boulevard, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, as a distributor of Reynolds Alu- 
minum has been announced by Reynolds 
Metals Company from its General Sales 
Office in Louisville, Kentucky. Industrial 
Metals will stock all classes of aluminum 
mill products, in standard alloys and sizes 
in the firm's Kansas City and St. Louis 
warehouses. 

Industrial Metals is completely 
equipped to provide prompt service on 
these items. The appointment will in- 
crease the availability of aluminum mill 
products in the Kansas City and St. Louis 
areas. 


(Continued on page 135) 
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Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS oes) st 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT Sox 
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WHO THEY ARE... WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Commander Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American Products manufactured and distributed in 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Lab- the national market (many of them export- 
oratories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., National Tank Ce., Frank Wheatley Pump  ©4) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
and Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
and Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Southwest Steet  §2ated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Corp., Standard Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg. Co., Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Sheffield Stee! Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
Mo-Vi, Inc., Boyles Gelvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Senta Fe ‘UCtS, Dog Food, Por celain Enameled Steel, 
Engineering and Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., and many others. Paints and Var nishes, Building Materials 
and many others. 


FACTORY SITES @ TRACKAGE @© WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 
Ww i Y 9 @ MATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
CONDITIONS © COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 


Write for Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 























Provides the last 


""SERVING THE SOUTH" word tn property 
Storage tanks — Pressure vessels . 
Welded steei plate construction contro l : 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Plants operating at @ American retrospective appraisals 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA bli : ; ae 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA establish unit property records 














with individual costs, deprecia- 


a mrs tion reserves and provisions — 
PERORATED METIS ges | | ae mn 
The “Ornamental” light-ga -— designs here & 


illustrated are only a few of the many you 
can choose from in our new Catalog 39 and 








last word in property control. 


= ere always pleased yeah oN original Side . —_— ’ Opee 

esigns or special work of any kin oy, > lg 

For larger unit-openings, using metals up to ° J o The AM ERICAN 
1,” in thickness, we offer a wide variety of aA. Y 

equally attractive designs in our Catalog 36 


on Diamond Architectural Grilles. fp pp : Sf APPRAISAL 
Serd us your blueprints. We are equipped y fp 
to f bzicate special sections to any desired 


extent and welcome opportunities to make ‘ ® Company 
money-saving suggestions. 7 4 ; 


pond? MecwNe PEM, SRD | | oe i Ha i 


en en yy OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sales Representatives in all principal cities. WiGHesT ; 
Consult Your Classified Telephone Directory. QUALITY 
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NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 18) 


ae: ‘all-Thomas Engr. Co., 

C., Archts. 

"aan anne RG Pittsburgh 
Chemicai Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., let contract 
to Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Spartan- 
burg, at $50,866 for office and laboratory 
building. David Wm. Cecil, Spartanburg, 
Archt 

SUMTER Pettibelle, Inc., 
of $67,600 from Harilee-Quattiebaum Con- 
struction Co., Florence, for addition to plant. 

WELLFORD Jackson Mills let contract 
to Farnhardt Electric Service, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, for installing complete electric light- 
ing and power wiring system 


TENNESSEE 


BOLIVAR City received bids for con- 
version of two boilers for the International 
Shop Company tannery. 

CHATTANOOGA kK. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del., plans $236,- 
000 addition to nylon yarn mill. 

TULLAHOMA Lannom Mfg. Co., Chas 
FE. Parish, Genl,. Mer., plans new refrigerated 
building for storing hides in connection with 
baseball manufacture. 


TEXAS 


ALDINE Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., Dallas, received bids for electrical me- 
chanical work for East and West Aldine Cen- 
tral dial equipment building K. A, Ganssle, 
308 S. Akard St., Dallas, Chief Engineer. 

ALDINE Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., c/o K, A, Ganssle, 308 S. Akard St., Dal- 
las, let contract to Fretz Construction Co., 
Box 18094, Houston, for dial equipment 
buildings 

AMARILLO Producers Grain Corp., 330 
N.E. &th St.. plans grain elevator to cost 
approx. $460,000 

AMARILLO Armst rong Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., let contract to J. W. Marsh Con- 
struction Co., 609 Mississippi St., at $34,454 
for warehouse. Kerr & Shiver, 1801-D Wash- 
ington St., Archts 


Inc,, Orangeburg, 


Coke & 


received bid 


BAYTOWN Pear! Beer Distributors, c/o 
Daniel Perkins, 122% Defee St., Baytown, 
Archt., received bids lor office and warehouse 
building, 910 N. Main St. 

BRYAN — The B. L. D. Agency received 
bid of $23,400 from Cheatham Bros., 1512 
Cabbitt St., for office building. Wm, E. Nash, 
Box 41, and 45 C ‘ity Bank Bidg., Archt. 

BRYAN Halsell Motor Co. plans auto- 
mobile agency building. Caudill, Rowlett, 
gooke & Assocs., 425 S. Main St., Bryan, 
Archts 

CEMENTVILLE San Antonio Portland 
Cement Co, let contract to G. W. Mitchell, 
811 American Hospital & Life Bildg., San An- 
tonio, at $202,000 tor six cement silo bins and 
installation of conveying machinery. 

COMANCHE — Rural Electric Administra- 
tion let contract to Ross & Son Construction 
Co. for $53,490 headquarters building. 

CORPUS CHRIST Central Power & 
Light Co. pase power station with generat- 
ing unit of 66,000 kw capacity. 

DALLAS — Graham-Brown Shoe Co. let 
contract to J. E. Morgan & Sons, Box 6029, 
Dallas, at $500,000 for office and warehouse. 
Gill & Harrell & Assocs., 1913 San Jacinto 
St., Dallas, Archts. 

DALLAS Kroehler Mfg. Co., Naperville, 
Ill., plans expansion of plant and equipment 
at three branch plants in Dallas, Tex., Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Xenia, Ohio. Will spend $1,- 
000,000 this year to complete program. 

DUNCANVILLE—Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. received bids for addition and al- 
teration to dial building. 

ETTER — Etter Grain Co. plans elevator 
to increase capacity 123,400 bushels. 

FORT WORTH — Records Storage Corp., 
Dallas, received bid of a 157 from Butcher 
& Sweeney, 806% Taylor St., Ft. Worth, for 
office building at W. 4th St. & Bailey Ave. 
Preston M. Geren, 1607 Ft. Worth National 
Bank Bldg., a al 

FORT WORTH — J. K. Rhodes, 3401 W. 
Rosedale St., constructing warehouse at 3005 
Stuart Drive, cost approx. $40,000. 

FREEPORT — Dow Chemical Co., Free 
port, jet contract to The Austin Co., M & M 
Building, Houston, for six buildings for ad- 
ditional polyethylene facilities. 

HOUSTON Baker Oil Tools, Inc., 6023 
Navigation Blvd., plans office building. B. F. 
Greenwood, 2265 W. Holcombe Blvd., Hous- 
ton, Archt 

HOUSTON 
ington & Trinity Sts., 


- Knapp Chevrolet Co., Wash- 
received bid of $29,200 





Most Specified... 
Most Used... 
Most H. P. Hours... 


WISCONSIN 


HEAVY-DUTY 


ptir- Cooled 
ENGINES 


Specified as integral power units 
by more than 500 original equip- 
ment manufacturers... 
Delivering dependable, efficient power on 
@ greater variety of service applications 
than all other makes of engines combined, 
in a 3 to 36 hp. range... 


Supplying Most H.P, Hours of heavy-duty 
on-the-job power in ali weather, all cli- 
mates... 


Constantly demonstrating the outstanding 


(2° 


y> 


ee 
3 to 6 hp. 





i ‘ie 
7 to 15 hp. 15 to 36 hp. 


Power 


to Fit the 
Job 


to Fit the 
uteKaallal:) 


efficiency and trouble-free dependability 
of AIR-COOLING ... 


These are some of the factors worth con- 
sidering in the selection of engine power 
for YOUR equipment. Detailed engineering 
data and descriptive literature on request. 


i o: WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 


46, WISCONSIN 





from Raymond F. Todd, 50 Rollingwood St., 
ior usea car building. Irvine & royt, 5519 
Memorial Drive, Arcnt. 

MOUSLON — Harry Pryzant let contract 
to Candoo Construction Co., Box 14226, at 
$41,186 tor commercial building to house 
laundry and dry cleaning firm. Jos. Krakow- 
er, 505 Avondaie Ave., Archt. 

HOUSTON Texas Company, 720 San 
Jacinto St., let contract to H. L. Lockhart, 
Box 7322, Houston, at $26,000 for service 
arr gee at 1049 N. Shepherd St., for Bunker 

AD. 

LONGVIEW — Resistol Realty Co., Gar- 
land, Tex., received bid of $50,468 from Sachs 
& Stevens, 2415 Butler St., Dallas, for manu- 
facturing plant, Job No. 4541. Wyatt C. Hed- 

ck, 904 kort Worth Ave., Dallas, Archt. 

LUBBOCK — Frontier Wholesale Co. 
ceived bid of $74,000 from S. R. Duncan, 
3507 Avenue Q, for warehouse. DeWitt & 
Maeker, 1203 College Ave., Archts. 

LUBBOCK — Lubbock Electric Co. 
service shop and office, 3ith St. 

LUBBOCK—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. let contract to RMFP Construction Co., 
Box 159, Lubbock, for exchange building 
at 34th Pa _& Quaker Ave. 

West Texas Warehouse Co., 
2400 p eee B, plans three warehouses, lo- 
cated at Avenue A 2300; Avenue B 2300; 2400 
Avenue E. Approximate cost $40,000. 

MINEOLA — Deaton of Dallas received 
bids for manufacturing and office building. 
Boatright & Thompson, 1330 N. Industrial 
Blvd., Dallas, Archts 

NEW BRAU NFELS Airmaid Hosiery 
Mills will consolidate plants at Dallas and 
New Braunfels, and plan new buidings to 
house finishing, dyeing, boarding, shipping 
and printing departments and general offices. 
Approximate cost $100,000, 

RT ARTHUR — Gulf Oil Co. 
tract to Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
Badger Process Division, eer Park, for 
ethylene and platform units for Gulf Oil Co. 
at $12,000,000. 

PORT ARTHUR 


re- 


plans 


F _— 


let con- 


-——- Gulf Oil Corporation 
plan testing laboratory building. Stone 
Pitts, 1872 Calder Ave., Beaumont, Archts 

RIO GRANDE CITY — Central Power & 
Light Co, plans building remodeling. 

RIO HONDO — Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., K. A. Ganssle, Chief Engineer, 
308 S. Akard St., Dallas, let contract to Mar- 
chant Brothers & Balay, P.O. Box 545, Mer- 
cedes, for community dial building. 

SAN ANTONIO — Gee-Gee of Odessa, Inc., 
received bid from William Matera, 1135 Basse 
Road, at $80,500 for office and warehouse 
building, cor. Florida & Walnut Sts. Geo. W. 
Edwards, 1509 A Cochran St., Dallas 2, Archt. 

SAN ANTONIO — Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., Magnolia Building, Dallas, let contract 
to Howard Bumbaugh & Co., 1524 S.W. Mili- 
tary Drive, San Antonio 1i, at $6,042 for 
remodeling. service station No. 80-0 at Broad- 
way & Jones. 

SAN ANTONIO — Southwestern Bell Tele- 
yhone Co. let contract to Judson H, Phelps, 
Route 2, Box 2081, San Antonio, for North- 
west Dial Building. K. A. Ganssle, Dallas, 
Chief Engr. 

SAN ANTONIO — Southwest Foundation 
for Research & Education, 8500 Culebra St., 
let contract to Hal Baylor, 1618 S. Presa St., 
at $69,641 for Fleet Service Garage Building, 
No, 58. O'Neil Ford, 228 E. Martin St., Archt, 

TAYLOR — Lone Star Gas Co. received 
bids for interior remodeling of gas building. 
Smith & Warder, 405 W. Jefferson, Grand 
Prairee, Archts. 

TEMPLE — 
tract to Guy H. 
S. Second St., Temple, 
office building. Lee R, 
Box 45, Temple, Archts 

WICHITA FALLS — Bowman Biscuit Co. 
let contract to Tidmore Construction Co., 21 
Park Place, Lubbock, for $105,909 office and 
warehouse building. Jesse G. Dixon, 913-B 
Indiana St., Assoc. Archt. 


VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND—Richmond Greyhound Lines, 
L. C. Major, president, purchased property 
at 418 ©. Broad St. in connection with con- 
struction of new terminal. 

RICHMOND — Southern Paper & Supply 
Co., Ine., A. W. Goode, Jr., president, let 
contract to E. Carlton Wilton, Richmond, at 
$130,000 for office and warehouse building at 
2300 Westmoreland St. Stuart E. Turner, 
Archt. 

ROANOKE — General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., plan $10,000,000 plant to 
manufacture industry control equipment. 

WAYNESBORO — General Electric Co. let 
contract to J. A. Jones Construction Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., oh wit control plant, 
to cost about $2,000, Whitman, Requardt 
& Assocs., 1304 St. Paul St., 
Archts. 


let con- 
1313 
for warehouse and 
Buttrill & Assoes., 


Hoover Bros., Inc., 
Baker Construction Co., 


Baltimore, 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


(Continued from page 132) 


Williams and Company of 1109 South 
Preston, Louisville, Ky., has been named 
as a distributor for the Parker Appliance 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, a major na- 
tional producer of hydraulic and fluid sys- 
tem components for industrial machines 
and processes. 

L. A. Williams, district manager of 
Williams’ facilities in Louisville, said his 
firm will stock Parker’s field-proved line 
of tube fittings including Ferulok, Triple- 
Lok, In-tru and We!d-lok types; tube fab- 
ricating tools and related items. 

D. A. Cameron, Parker’s Sales Man- 
ager, said the new appointment is in line 
with Parker’s policy of establishing new 
outlets in carefully selected industrial 
areas. The new distributor will have 
available the services of J. J. Matich, 
Parker sales engineer in the Louisvil’e 
and southern Indiana territories. 





world ports. 





UNIDUSIRIAL WATER 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Water Works Board of the City of Mobile, a public cor- 
poration, has available for immediate contract thirty million 
gallons daily supply of industrial water. Quality of water is 
excellent, rates reasonable. Industrial sites are available with 
access to four trunk line railroads, industrial gas and elec- 
tricity, modern marine terminals, steamship service to all 


Address inquiries to 
A. F. DeVAN, Manager 
P. O. Box 477, Mobile, Alabama 




















COMING SOUTH 
WITH YOUR FACTORY? 


We have the best of labor, special 
advantages, and the money avail- 
able to erect buildings for your 
industry. Contact us. 


BALL GROUND DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Ball Ground, Ga. 











FOR SALE OR LEASE 


4.1 acre tract, 300 ft. frontage on 
Neches river, 300 ft. on KCS spur 
track; 600 ft. long, rectangular in 
shape. Suitable for barge loading 
and warehouse for storage of 
heavy items or pipe. 

On deep water (36-ft. channel), 
with some piling suitable for sup- 
porting wharf. 


Write C. ELERY HOLLAND, 
901 American National Bank Bidg., 
Beaumont, Texas 














@ Patent Agents 


ares £. a 


904 Jolmnion ti 
1149 Munsey Buil ite 





tothe, ~ 2 
ashington, 





@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
on 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 5418 Idaho, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





® Business Opportunities 





Patents for Sale on Household Items. 
Sale, surety, Partnership. 
r. D. D. Robe 


Cross City, Florida 


MAY NINETEEN FIFTY-FOUR 


FOR SALE 


BAND SAWMILL 


Complete with brick-tile cross circulat- 
ing Moore dry kilns and planing mill, 
situated at Denmark, South Carolina— 
ACL, Southern and Seaboard Railways. 
Would also be suitable for Hardwood 
Flooring or Dimension plant. 


HOLLY HILL LUMBER CO. 
Holly Hill, South Carolina 








I—AIRCO #10 PLANOGRAPH 
with magnetic tracing device 


1—Single head PUNCH, 48# 
throat 1-1/16" through 1” ca- 
pacity motor drive 


Both in operating condition. For 
further information and price, 
write or call 


ADELMAN PIPE & STEEL CO. 
47 N.E. 25th Street, Miami, Florida 
Phone—9-5621 








GOOD USED TANKS 


TENN., 8.C., FLA., ARK., GA., VA. 
5—17,300 GAL. /,” THICK, PRESSURE. 
4—OIL TANKS 8,000 to 16,400 GALS. 
8—RAIL CAR TANKS 8,000 & 10,000 GAL. 

TANKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


THE LESTAN CORP. ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


Convert your used transformers to 

cash! Send us o@ description of 

them TODAY. 

Transformers and Coils built to 

your specifications. Send blue- 

prints for prompt quotation, 

TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 

SOLD and REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


$317 Hetzel St., Cincianeti 27, Ohio 


PIPE COMPANY nc. 
FORMERLY 
ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. UF 
AONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST KS 
ad Seamless and Welded 14” to 26” 0.0. 


All wall thickness Manufactured. 
Specialty large sizes. 


4 


Cutting — Threadi 
Fittings — _Veives, 
Call GEdney 9-030 7 


— Flangi 














FOR SALE 
pp ey one hydrating plant. 
Py ay ‘—8' x 150° kilns. 

16", 36" : 16"° and 24" x 2" “crushing rolls. 
S'x "50" and 6' x 40° dryers. 
New Dryers—Kilns—Coolers. 
Used & rebuilt Meme & crushing machinery. 
Ball and Tube i 


P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Broad St., N. Y. 





10° Betts Vertical Boring Mill, 2 heads. 

#4 Cincinnati Plain Miller, aigm Bower. 
Lima Drive, table 16% x 76%” 

#2 Cincinnati Plain Miller, table 12” x 42”, 
geared he 

36” x 36” x 14 Cincinnati Planer, belted 
motor drive, 3 heads, excellent condi- 
tion. 

& Cincinnati Bickford radial Drill, box 
table, motor. 

16° x 10 Walcott engine lathe, quick 
change, mtzd. 

1%” Foster Turret Lathe, mtzd, collets & 
tools. 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














WANTED—Machinery & Plants 


Crushing, Grinding, Filtering, Screening and Rotary 
Drying Machines. Will) consider set-up units er 
plants, for outright purchase or for continuing 
operation. 
P. ©. Bex 1351, Church St. Station 
New York 8, N. Y. 








WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 


MOTORS-GENERATORS-TRANSFORMERS 
New ond Guaranteed Redvilt 
1H. P. to 2500 HW. P. 


P.O. BOX 51, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 








xe Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 


APPRAISALS 


NEW YORK 


MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OUrchitects and Engin cors 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 








Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN 2 


ENGINEERS 


Appraisals 
Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


INC. 
CHICAGO 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 


HARBOR WORKS @ BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢ 


DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND 


TERMINALS. 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 


VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 





PALMER AND BAKER, 


INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys—Reports~—Design——Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways— Airports 
Industrial Buildin $ 


Waterfront and Harbor 


tructures 


Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Vessels, Boats and Floating Equipmenr 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. 


NEW ORLEANS, wy. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D. 


RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
Industrial Plant Development and Design 

Water Treatment & Sewage Disposal Plants 


Industrial 


Waste Disposal and bang Plants 


oe M mag or Plants & Machinery Layout 


Bri 
1021 NORTH CALVERT STREET 


dges, and Railroad Facilities 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Ben Hopkesns 
mrventinnnrone 


CONSULTANTS 
GN REPORTS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 


W. Terry Feild 
') APPRAISALS 


COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL ~—s MUNICIPAL 


ALINGER BLDG., SUITE 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, ay Bete Planning, Water Supply, 





Bewerage, Sewage and Water Tr 
Airports, Industrial Plants. 


, ain ce 
905 Peoples Bank Bidg. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


and Pavements, and 


Reports — Plans — } .—F 


Branch Office 
711 West Main Bt. 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulung Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Trafic Problems 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads. 
Bubways 
Power Plants 


Ex pressways 
Tunnels 
Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, tI. 
79 McAllister Street, San Francisco, Cal, 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VALUA- 
TIONS, REPORTS 
1303 Citizens & Southern National 
Vank Building 
ATLANTA, GA, 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan 
teal and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures and Repo 
Industrial and Power Plant Sastoverins. 
Syndicate Trust Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—-Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings-—Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Supervision—Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design pene qian Quantity Survey 
734 Bella Vista 
cINc INNATI 387, OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
Investigations — Reports — Design 
Procurement Field Engineering 
Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery 8t., 

San Francisco 5, California 





FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 


Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


136 





LAW-BARROW-AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Soils Engineers and Consultants 
Soil Testing Soil Boring—Rock Drilling 
load Testing—Field Control—Engi- 
neering Studies—Chemical Analysis— 
Mhysical Testing 
Box 1558, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Serving the entire South 





WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfields - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, til. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 





Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. Quirin, 
E. H. Harlow 
Piers and Buikheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
27 William Street New York 
3 William Stree’ Newark 
Fidelity Phila. Trust Bidg. 


Philadelphia 


Ferry Bidg. San Francisco 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Traffic and Transportation Reports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Power Projects, Industrial Buildings, 
lilousing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Developmeat 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North {2th St. Toledo 2, Ohle 





Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoff 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 





Rader Engineering Co. 


Water Works, Sewers, Refuse Disposal, 
Vorts, Harbors, Flood Control, Bridges, 
Tunnels, Highways, Airports, Traffic, 
Foundations, Buildings, Reports, 
Investigations, Consultations. 


111 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florida 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
C. led. 7 R rai s 


Frank M. Cortelyou 


e. M. Newman F. M. Cortelyou, Jr. 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types, 
Foundations, and Rela! Structures. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





1004 Baltimore 





SANDERSON & PORTER 
& 


ENGINEERS anv 


CONSTRUCTORS 
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RAPID ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Specialists in the application of 
Direct Current Power Supplies for 
Research @ Development @ Production 


2880 MIDDLETOWN RD. 


NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 








HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CREOSOTE © WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 








CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 





TREATING PLANTS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 





Algernon Blair, Inc. 
General Contractors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engineers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 








Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 

FOUNDATION a 

For Engi and 
Jacksonville, Florida 





GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





ARCHITECTS! 


SOUTHEASTERN CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
PRODUCT EVALUATION 
CONSULTING SERVICE 
LABORATORY TESTING 
LITERATURE SURVEYS 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
This space can be yours for only $3.50 
per month. For further details write: 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Md. 





39-A Meeting Street, Charleston, 8. C. 





STAINLESS 
STEEL 


NICKEL 
ALUMINUM 
MONEL 
CARBON STEEL 


ENGINEERS — FABRICATORS 


SNYDER TANK CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 2390 
Birmingham, Alabama 





Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
@ For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 





POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 














GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
Structural and Plate Steel Fabricators 
Open capacity for quick delivery now available. We solicit 
your inquiries for Steel Fabrication and Warehouse Steel 

Products. Let us figure your jobs .. . Large or Small. 


Contact us at either New Orleans or Knoxville 


P.0. Box 867, New Orleans, La. P.0. Box 1390, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phone—Express 2761 Phone 4-8601 


LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
QE 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Fabricated Lead and Polyethylene lined 
equipment for the Rayon, Chemical, Textile, 
By-Product Coke, a Plating Industries. 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 


ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 
P. ©. Box 4627 Phone We 2576 


Ornamental and Industrial 
mix PERFORATED 
maxx 4 =METALS 

<I XX ea large stock for 


We carry a 
immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., lnc. 43-17 37th St., L. 1. City, &. Y. 








GEORGIA COATING CLAY COMPANY 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Producers of Specialty Clay for 





PAPER INSECTICIDES 
CERAMICS OTHER SPECIALTIES 














QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 
2520 East Hagert Street 


Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





MAY NINETEEN FIFTY-FOUR 








— INDEX FOR BUYERS — 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Aggregate (Shale) Engines 
Aircraft 
Air Lines 


Pipe Forms 


Fertilizer Port Facilities 


Food Service Equipment 


Professional Directory 
Aluminum ets Fuel Oils 


Quarries 
Railroad 


Appraisals Galvanizing 
Architects . 
Banks & Bankers . 


Bearings (Industrial) 


Gas (Natural) 
Gasoline 


Granite Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) ..19, 138 


Sites (Industrial). .6, 8, 18, 29, 31, 
Heaters 35, 92, 93, 95, 96, 97, 99, 101, 103, 
Bricks (Building) 104, 105, 107, 109, 111, 112, 113, 
Bridges . 17, 18, 27, 137, 141 Insurance 115, 317, 119, 121, 123, 125, 
Buildings (Steel) 123, 132,139 Lead Installations 129, 130, 131, 133, 135, 143 
Business Consultants ..... 2, 21, 136 Lumber Steel Fabricating 17, 18, 27, 


Boxes & Crates Grating (Steel) 


Boxes (Paper) 


Steel Products 


19, 20, 116, 123, 138, 
Lumber (Salt Treated) .... 


‘ Stoves 124 
Clay (Specialty) Machinery (New and Second- 


Coal Structural Steel 
Concrete (Lightweight Marble 17, 18, 19, 27, 137, 138, 141 


. Tanks and Towers 
Structural) Masonry Units 


Constructors - ree 15, 17, 118, 133, 137 
Containers (Paper) etals (Non-Ferrous) 


Business Machines Lumber (Creosoted) 


Chemists 


Telephone Service 
Contractors Newspapers 


26, 28, 106, 113, 117, 123, 129, 136, 137 Ornamental Iron 
Contractors Equipment ........ 


Textile Machinery 


Textiles 
Paper Products Towels 
Cotton Fabrics Paving (Asphalt) 
Cotton Ginning Machinery Trailers (Cargo) 


Treads (Stair) 


Peanuts 
Cotton Warehouses 


Doors (Rolling Steel) Perforated Metals ....133, 137, Truck Bodies (Steel) 
Drums (Steel) Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) Uniforms (Industrial) 
Dredging Contractors Wall Board 


Engineers 21, 28, 33, 106, 113, 136, 137 Pipe (Cast Iron) Water Supply 


ge ° 
STEEL Guid Delivery 


. . Plants at: N York * Boston « Philadelphia 
ARS cerben Bailey, hatealied  SNEBNG-<hat @ ccld calledsmany. . S0MeP™ & Byerten & Bom, ee. ‘Mantes oh Mow vor _ secs can 


& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax __ types & coatings. Charlotte, N. C. + Cincinnati * Cleveland * Detroit + Pittsburgh + Buffalo * Chi- 
for axles, ete, 








cago * Milwaukee « St. Louis * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Spokane « Seattle 
TUBING — mechanical, boiler and 
STRUCTURALS — beams, chan- structural, 


Is, les, etc, 
Sider tie REINFORCING—bors & access. 
PLATES—Many types including, BABBITT METAL 
abrasion resisting, Inland 4-Woy 
Sofety Plate, ete. MACHINERY & TOOLS 
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BUILDINGS 


Built Quicker . . . To Last Longer ... 


... But They Cost Less 


@ Customed Engineered ALLIED STEEL Buildings are constructed of standard sections ideal 


° for any of your building needs. When you buy an ALLIED building 
© Can Be Furnished Insulated you have a structure that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved— 
@ Constructed of Std. Sections with almost 100% of the original material salvaged. They're built 
@ 100% Salvage to last a long, long time, quickly erected anywhere, but they cost less 

because they’re custom built from inexpensive standard sections. 


Experience and sound WRITE FOR ALLIED'S ALLIED STEEL buildings can be furnished insulated or with asbestos 
engineering are the best NEW NO. 200 CATALOG 
foundation for steel 
buildings. Consult 


me ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


covered roofs. 














PERFORATED CREOSOTED 


METALS Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental Cross Ties 

Steel, Stainless Steel, Mone! Metal, Brass, 
nze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin ., = 

Coomth, Tousen Seueianes, Sins, Lae, Ze Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 

perforated as required, and for all kinds : 

of screens. Send for new Catalog. Decay and Termite Proof 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


400 Johnston Ave.. JERSEY CITY, W. J. Docks for Ocean Vessels 











Quin Stand 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and 
used. Backed by over 35 years’ service ja the 
hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated contractors, 
municipal departments and pipe manufacturers 
who know from experiesice that Quinn pipe forms 
and Quinn mixing formulas combine to produce 
the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making | pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give more years 


of service—sizes for pipe from 10” up to 120” and New Orleans, Le. 
larger—tongue and groove or bell end pipe at 


lowest cost Plants at New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 


WRITE TODAY. Complete information, prices. and eati- Jackson, Tenn. 
mates sent on request 


Also manufacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 12°ST BOONE, IA 
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NEW COLOR FILM 
NOW AVAILABLE 


_ “STEEL SPANS 
' the CHESAPEAKE” 


“Steel Spans the Chesapeake,” a new 16-mm color film 
describing the building of the 4-mile-long Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, is now available for showings. 



























This 36-minute film, with factual narration, traces the 
progress of construction from the sinking of piers to final 
paving of the roadway. It covers the erection of a wide variety 
of spans used in the Chesapeake Bay Bridge, including simple 
beam and girder spans, simple deck-truss, and deck -cantilever- 
truss spans, a through-truss cantilever span and a 2922-ft 
suspension bridge. 

Among the interesting and unusual erection techniques 
described in the film is the use of an assembly dock, one mile 
from shore, where bridge units were assembled, then floated 
by barge to their final locations. This was the most extensive 
use of the spectacular flotation method of erection in con- 
struction history. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


There is no charge for the use of this film. We suggest that 
requests for the film be made at /east three weeks in advance 
of the date of showing in order to allow ample time for schedul- 
ing and shipment. 












Please address your request to: Publications Department, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


For showings West of the Rockies: Publications Depart- 
ment, Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, 20th & 
Illinois Sts., San Francisco 19. 








For showings in Canada: Bethlehem Steel Export Cor- 
poration, 804 Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL NG: 


STEEL 
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MOFFATT BEARINGS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


cw One ee Ome 


A Moffatt Man Is as Close as Your 


CHARLOTTE 


ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM 


Telephone 
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..that Florida’s world-famed natural climate is matched by 

an equally warm and inviting “Business Climate” in which 

new ventures and private enterprise grow and prosper! 
RUN a0 


---the people of Miami, Florida’s largest community, united to provide over- 


nt ae 
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ORGANIZED LABOR 
Both ClO and AFL 
groups not only en- 
dorsed but worked 
actively to get out a 
strong favorable fran- 
chise vote. Labor lead- 
ers stated publicly that 
they favored private 
operation over any 
form of municipal 
operation or socialistic 
schemes... that invest- 
ment capital should be 
treated fairly. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
Miami's City Commis- 
sion unanimously en- 
dorsed the franchise and 
publicly commended 
the company's record. 
Not a voice was raised 
in support of municipal 
ownership . . . nor did 
any group at any time 
come forward to advo- 
cate socialized elec- 
tricity, government 
operation or subsidies. 





whelming proof that sound private enterprise is favored by all elements: 





BUSINESS LEADERS 
The Chamber of 
Commerce formally 
“resolved” in favor of 
renewing the private 
utility's franchise as 
did a long list of sub- 
stantial and represent- 
ative Civic and Business- 
men’s Clubs. News- 
papers, Radio and TV 
stations gave 100% 
support. 






PUBLIC OPINION 


Old timers, former city 
officials, churchmen and 
women’s group leaders 
were among the many 
who volunteered to 
help. The overall effect 
was a mass outpouring 
of favorable public 
Opinion . . . clear evi- 
dence that the people 
welcome and support 
sound business 
enterprise. 


THERE'S GOLD FOR YOU IN FLORIDA SUNSHINE! 
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FAST GROWING MARKETS yee | | 
OF HGH BUYING. ELECTRIC 
POWER 
Florida not only wants industries, it has great foods, happy families, highest worker 


advantages to offer them: three of the world’s 
fastest growing markets, and high-speed car- 
riers to serve them; friendly, stable govern- 
ment and a favorable tax situation; ideal 






%, 


co 


living and working conditions, healthful 


WE'LL GLADLY HELP — 


morale; easy recruiting for needed skills . . . 
and a modern interconnected electric system 
to deliver power in ample supply to any site 
which fits individual manufacturing, 


requirements. 





Florida’s full advantages for relocation or entirely new 
ventures can be fully realized only through extensive on-the-ground study. If you are 
interested, we will advise you as to the area we serve, assist in securing information 
from local sources and help you, in other ways, get comfortably located. Address 
your inquiry to Industrial Development Service, P.O. Box 3100, Miami 32, Florida. 


SFLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANYS, 
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Rolling Steel Doors 


Manually, Mechanically, or Electrically Operated 


For railroad openings and truck openings, such as those illustrated 

below, no other type of door can equal the outstanding advan- 

tages of a good electrically operated rolling steel door... 

no other type of door so fully meets present-day requirements 

of loading and shipping docks in modern industrial or com- 

mercial buildings. The quick-opening, quick-closing, vertical roll- 

up action of a rolling steel door requires no usable space either 

inside or outside the door opening . . . there are no overhead 

tracks or other obstructions to interfere with crane operations 

—materials can be stacked within a few inches of the door 

eutmnanee curtain on either side. No other type of door offers these inherent 
OPERATOR advantages of space economy and compactness in operation 
. . - in addition, rolling steel doors are permanent—their all- 

metal construction assures a lifetime of trouble-free service 

and maximum protection against intrusion and fire. When you 

select a rolling steel door, check specifications carefully .. . 

you will find many extra-value features in Mahon doors—for 

instance, the galvanized steel material, from which the inter- 

locking curtain slats are rolled, is chemically cleaned, phosphated, 

and treated with a chromic acid solution to provide paint bond, 

a4 and, the protective coating of synthetic enamel is baked on at 
Pyv ay mart iyi ts #4 350° F. prior to roll-forming. You will find other quality mate- 
POWER OPERATOR 9720-P ° ; rials and design features in Mahon doors that add up to a 
is greater over-all dollar value. See Sweet's Files for complete 
information including Specifications, or write for Catalog G-54. 


THE RR. €C. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan © Chicago 4, Illinois © Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; 

Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 








ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Two of six Mahon Power Operated Roll- 
ing Steel Doors installed in a new plant 
for General Sheet Steel Corp., Detroit, 
Michigan. The Austin Company, Builders. 





